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FROM THE EDITOR 


utumn is upon us, and it’s a beauti- 
Ac season here in western New 

York. If you plan to be in our part 
of the country during the upcoming holiday 
season, it would be a perfect time to visit 
your AWA Museum. If you haven’t been 
by recently, there are new exhibits, unique 
items in the Museum store (perfect winter 
projects!), and you can visit the newly-con- 
structed Ham Shack addition. Speaking of 
projects, if you’re working on an interesting 
one, send me a note and photo, and we will 
gladly share it with other readers in the 
“Letters” column. 

By the time you are reading this, the 
2022 AWA Conference will be history, and 
we are already working on plans for 2023. 
Mike Migliacchio will continue as Confer- 
ence Chair, and he’s looking for ideas— 
and presenters. Check out his message in 
“Conference Doings,” and let him know 
what you think. The next issue of the AWA 
Journal will include a complete 2022 Con- 
ference retrospective. 

Dave Minchella’s “Breadboarding” col- 
umn features another new project, a two- 
tube screen-grid receiver. This unit works 
well with the AWA-designed Universal 
Battery Eliminator power supply. Dave 
would be pleased to hear from anyone who 
has built a device based upon one of his fea- 
tured projects—or has come up with a new 
design. Send him a write-up, preferably 


with a photo or two, and we will publish it 
in a future issue. | 

AWA “On-Air” events are continuing, — 
and include new opportunities for AM 
transmission, newer equipment, and in- 
creased participation. Complete details 
about the 2023 Linc Cundall Event appear 
in the “Amateur Radio” section of this 
issue. 2023 “On-Air” event dates will re- 
main on the revised schedule that was 
adopted to provide more time separation 
between events, and to avoid conflicts with 
other Amateur activities. Check out the up- 
dated 2022-23 schedule in “Membership 
News” and mark your calendars. We 
greatly appreciate all the work that Joe Fell 
and his team of event coordinators do to 
make these events successful—and fun. 

If your organization is listed in the “Re- 
curring Meetings” section of “Membership 
News,” please check your listing to make 
sure that we have your current information. 
If your listing needs revision, please contact 
me. Likewise, if your museum, antique 
radio club or vintage amateur group isn’t 
listed, we’d be glad to include you, whether 
or not your organization is affiliated with 
AWA—uust let me know. 

Please contact me with your suggestions 
about what you’d like to see in the AWA 
Journal, and I hope to see you at the 
Museum! 

—David D. Kaiser, Editor 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Hi Everyone, 

I hope this finds everyone well. AWA 
has been very busy, but I am not complain- 
ing! Busy is good and we are getting a 
steady return of visitors to the Museum. 


Ham Shack construction 

As of this writing, the Ham Shack build- 
ing shell construction has been com- 
pleted—see photos. Thanks to the generous 
donations from over 200 AWA Members 
and Friends we will have an amazing space 
for AWA’s amateur radio station and 
much-needed space for the AWA Regis- 
trar’s team. Museum Staff now has a seri- 
ous amount of work to accomplish to de- 
velop and install the operating amateur 
radio equipment. Museum visitors will be 
able to see the Ham Shack space and, hope- 


AWA Ham Shack addition front just before 


completion, showing new sidewalk. 


AWA Ham Shack addition interior from 
front door, just before installation of wall 
and ceiling finish. Rear partition will pro- 
vide a separate Registrar area. 
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fully, some of the larger transmitters may 
have been moved into the space, but it will 
take some time before our station is com- 
plete or working. But, with that caveat in 
mind, I invite you to visit the Museum to 
get a sense of what the Ham Shack will be 
like. 

I also want to point out the significance 
of this new exhibit to the Museum’s mis- 
sion. It is not just a place for AWA hams to 
play with the radios. Throughout the 100 
plus years history of radio, countless ad- 
vances in radio technologies have come 
from the amateur radio community. The 
new Ham Shack will be a platform to show 
and talk about technical advances in com- 
munication technologies. Not the least of 
these was recently celebrated with the 
100th anniversary of 1BCG’s historic ama- 


Completed Ham Shack, front view. The con- 
crete “manhole covers” provide access to a 
new septic tank, required for this project. 


Completed Ham Shack, interior view from 
front entrance. 


teur radio transmission in December 1921. 
On a cold winter night, amateur radio oper- 
ators demonstrated that a modest transmit- 
ter could transmit a signal heard in Scotland 
on a frequency thought to be worthless for 
world-wide radio communications. 


AWA Shares — AWA monthly meetings 
on Zoom 

AWA will present monthly Zoom meet- 
ings/presentations on the third Wednesday 
of the month at 8:00 p.m. Eastern time on a 
wide variety of topics. These one-hour 
meetings are open to all and are FREE! 

After most AWA Shares, a recording of 
the presentation will be posted on the AWA 
YouTube Channel. | 

AWA Shares Zoom meeting calls are free 
and open to all. Participants in the calls 
must register for each session so that we 
may be certain we have sufficient Zoom ca- 
pacity. Registration details will be posted 
on the AWA website as available at https:// 
www.antiquewireless.org/homepage/ 
awa-shares/. 


“Blue Lightning” donated to AWA by 
Harold Kennedy, N2GG 

On August 8th, Harold Kennedy, N2GG 
of Woodstock, Georgia arrived at the Mu- 
seum with “Blue Lightning,” an authentic 


“Blue Lightning” transmitter. 


replica of a 1910 ’2 KW synchronous rotary 
spark gap transmitter. Completed in 2010, 
it is a beautiful work of art with over 1000 
hours invested in its completion. Hal has 
taken “Blue Lightning” to Dayton twice, as 
well as to numerous hamfests and club 


meetings. AWA is very pleased to add this 
unique transmitter to our collection. 


Past issues of the AWA Journal 
available 

Past issues of the AWA OTB and AWA 
Journals have been available in the AWA 
Museum Store for issues up to November 
2011. Now, back issues of the AWA Jour- 
nal for the years 2012 to 2020 are available 
in one volume on a flash drive. The new 
volume can be ordered from the Museum 
Store. 


Educational Amateur Radio Station 
(EARS) 

The EARS program is being developed 
to present educational programs for stu- 
dents at their school locations rather than 
requiring them to be transported to the Mu- 
seum. This is an especially important edu- 
cational outreach program for schools in 
more rural areas beyond Ontario County. 
The initial concept would be to offer an ed- 
ucational segment on waves and their uses 
in our lives, explaining how radio waves 
are used in cell phones (students are famil- 
iar with the use of cell phones!), followed 
by a demonstration of digital communica- 
tions via amateur radio as an alternative to 
cell service, should cell service not be 
available due to some natural 
event. Museum Staff has created a 
readily transportable amateur radio 
station based on WinLink for the 
demonstration. Initial funding for 
this program was provided by a 
grant from the Rochester Amateur 
Radio Association and an anony- 
mous donor. The EARS Program 
will be ready and available for the 
fall school season. 


PCB sales ; 

Talented members of Museum 
Staff have blended their entrepreneurial and 
technical talents to bring AWA PCBs 
(printed circuit boards) to the marketplace. 
These boards are well designed, high qual- 
ity, and function very well. I have built a 
couple of the units and it was most nostalgic 
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poupace 


Troy Taylor and his nephew Ben with Ben’s AK Model 


20. 


to be building electronic projects again. The 
PCBs are offered on the AWA website at 
https:// www.antiquewireless.org/homepage/ 
purchase-pcb-items. Since the first PCB was 
offered in September 2020, over 900 PCBs 
have been sold. 

We recently received an email and photo- 
graph from satisfied PCB customers, Troy 
Taylor and his nephew, Ben. Ben built the 
AWA Universal Battery Eliminator circuit 
board with Uncle Troy’s guidance to revive 
Ben’s AK 20 Big Box radio. This was the 
first time Ben had ever heard a radio wake up 
after many years of silence. The first broad- 
cast they received was a Mariners game. 


Make preservation of communications 
history your legacy for future 
generations 

Help AWA provide for the preservation 
and sharing of communications history by 
making a charitable gift to AWA through 
your will or trust. There are many creative 
and flexible options that can benefit you, 
your loved ones and AWA in its commit- 
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ment to preserve history. If you 
are updating your will or trust, 
consult your tax advisor on the 
many options available. 

With the passage of the Protect- 
ing Americans from Tax Hikes 
(PATH) Act of 2015, individuals, 
age 70’ and older, may direct 
any sum up to $100,000 directly 
from an IRA to any qualified 
charitable organization, such as 
Antique Wireless Association, 
EIN 16-1501004. While this out- 
right gift would not produce a 
charitable income tax deduction, 
it will create a tax savings by ful- 
filling your required minimum 
distribution requirement without 
increasing your taxable income. 
Again, please consult your tax advisor to de- 
termine whether this is a financially attrac- 
tive option for you. 


Amazon Smile 

Do you buy items on Amazon.com? Well, 
who doesn’t? When you shop at Amazon 
Smile, Amazon donates 0.5% of your pur- 
chase price to the Antique Wireless Associa- 
tion. And, it is free. You pay the same price 
you would pay without Amazon Smile and 
AWA receives a donation. It is really easy. 
Just sign in to https://Smile. Amazon.com and 
follow the instructions to designate the An- 
tique Wireless Association (EIN: 16- 
1501004) as the charity to receive 0.5% of 
your eligible total purchases. You only need 
to designate the AWA once, but EVERY 
TIME you want to make an Amazon pur- 
chase, sign in using Smile.Amazon.com and 
you will be redirected to Amazon.com auto- 
matically. It is just that easy to support AWA 
and it does not cost you anything extra. 

Regards and please keep safe my friends. 

— Bob Hobday, N2EVG 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


REMEMBERING 
RICHARD RANSLEY 


I was saddened to read about the passing 
of Richard Ransley, WA2TLR on June 28, 
2022. Richard Ransley, Lauren Peckham 
and I were childhood friends. Lauren once 
told me that in the Peckham household, 
Lauren was not allowed to listen to secular 
radio broadcasts on Sunday afternoons. So, 
Lauren would get together with Richard 
Ransley over at the Ransley household and 
listen to secular radio broadcasts. When I 
first joined AWA in the fall of 1967, 
Richard Ransley was the third AWA mem- 
ber that I met. Lauren Peckham, Joyce 
Peckham, Richard and I all attended the 
AWA National Conference in Rhode Island 
in the fall of 1969. I think Dexter Deeley 
rode along with Lauren and Joyce Peckham, 


and of course I rode with them. Such won- 
derful memories in the early days (for me) 
of the AWA antique radio meets. 

I remember at least a couple of times view- 
ing Richard Ransley’s very fine antique radio 
and phonograph collection when the collec- 
tion was in the home of Richard’s parents on 
Belden Avenue in Sodus, New York. 
Richard gave me my second 1920s battery- 
operated radio receiver, an Atwater-Kent 
Model 20 Compact. In 1973, Richard phoned 
and told me that Dynalec Corporation in 
Sodus had job openings for electronics tech- 
nicians. I got a job at Dynalec, and lived in 
Sodus from August 1973 through November 
1975. There are certainly a lot of good mem- 
ories and I had a very good friend in knowing 
Richard Ransley. I will miss him. 

Gaylord Ewing 

Morris, NY 


ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


MERRILL BANCROFT 
Made in Rochester: The Skylark Radio 
Merrill Bancroft grew up in western 
Massachusetts, and as a boy was enthralled 
by his father’s boyhood Tuska 222 and sto- 
ries about the excitement of 1920s radio lis- 
tening. He began collecting old radios at age 
10, and has been a lifelong radio hobbyist. 
Merrill served as an Electronic Technician 
in the US Navy, aboard the carriers Leyte 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt, and was dis- 
charged as an ET2 second class. He then 
earned a degree from Lowell Technological 
Institute. After running a radio and TV re- 
pair shop, Merrill was employed as a service 
tech with Grason-Stadler Inc., a manufac- 
turer of hearing diagnostic instrumentation, 
from which he finally retired after a 35-year 
career. His 70-plus year radio hobby has 
continued, with a particular interest in one- 
of-a-kind early battery sets. Merrill has been 
an AWA member since the mid-1970s, and 
has won many awards for his equipment 


displays at AWA Conferences. He lives in 
Townsend, Massachusetts. 


GEORGE J. MISIC, KE8RN 
The Swan Cygnet Family of Transceivers 
Working for Dentron Radio Company, 
1981-1983 

George Misic, KE8RN, is an RF and 
analog engineer by training, a collector of 
vintage American amateur radio equip- 
ment, an early pioneer in the development 
of MRI (magnetic resonance imaging) ma- 
chines, and whose name is on 38 patents 
around this technology. While in high 
school, and continuing through college and 
beyond, he worked for several retail elec- 
tronic sales and service businesses in 
Cleveland, Ohio, selling and servicing 
Collins, Drake, Hallicrafters, and Signal 
One equipment. George then went into 
business for himself doing commercial 
sound system installations and electronic 

(continued on page 22) 
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MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased 
to list the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or 
not it is associated with the AWA. Send your information to David D. Kaiser, Editor, AWA 


Journal, E-mail: awajournaleditor@antiquewireless.org. 


Information About AWA 
and Other Events 


AWA ON-THE-AIR EVENTS 


2022 AWA “On-Air” events are continu- 
ing on their revised schedule, and are the 
perfect way to have fun with your old-time 
gear, socialize, and enjoy our hobby. The 
Amateur Radio section of this issue includes 
a complete preview of the upcoming Linc 
Cundall contest. Check the boxed listing on 
this page for updated 2022-2023 event 
dates—and mark your calendar! This is an 
ideal time to get your old-time gear ready for 
our next season of “On-Air” events. Jeff 
Ambroz, KD2PQP, our long time host of the 
Monday night AWA 2 meter net, has just 
passed his General Class exam. Congratula- 
tions are in order. Now Jeff has to really get 
to work on a DXCC certificate. Go Jeff! 


AWA EVENTS AND MUSEUM ACTIVITIES 
The Museum continues to be open for vis- 
itors on Tuesdays 10:00 a.m.-3:00 p.m. and 
on Saturdays 1:00 p.m.-5:00 p.m. Group 
tours are welcome through advance arrange- 
ment. Although not yet filled with operating 
equipment, the new Ham Shack addition is 
complete, and Museum volunteers are at 
work setting it up for “On-Air” operation. 
Adult “Learn-It, Build-It, Fix-It” classes are 
continuing. AWA’s online, on-air and publi- 
cation activities are ongoing, and be sure to 
read about current and planned Museum ac- 
tivities in this issue of the AWA Journal. If 
you can’t visit the Museum in person, or if 


2022-23 AWA “ON AIR” EVENT DATES 


Bruce Kelley November 12-14 and 19-21 


Line Cundall January 25-26 and 28-29 
John Rollins March 1-2 and 4-5 
AM QSO To be Announced 
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you want to re-visit an exhibit you saw on a 


tour, be sure to check out the ever-changing 
Virtual Tour on the AWA website. 


AWA SPRING MEET 

As detailed in the Summer 4 WA Journal, 
AWA held a successful Spring Meet on 
May 7, 2022. Further information regarding 
plans for our 2023 Spring Meet will appear 
in the next issue of the AWA Journal, and 
will be posted on the AWA website. 


Conference Doings 


2022 ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

The 2022 AWA Conference will be his- 
tory and “in the books” by the time you are 
reading this. Special thanks to Conference 
Chair Michael Migliaccio for his leadership 
in planning and coordinating this event, and 
to the presenters and volunteers who stepped 
up to make it successful. Thanks as well to 
the RIT Inn and Conference Center for their 
assistance and collaboration in planning our 
event. A complete Conference retrospective 
will appear in the upcoming Winter 2022-23 
AWA Journal. 


2023 ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

The 2023 AWA Annual Conference will 
be held at the RIT Inn and Conference Cen- 
ter in Henrietta, New York from September 
26-30, 2023—mark these dates on your cal- 
endar! It is never too early to prepare a pre- 
sentation; we already have offers from peo- 
ple to present topics at the Confer- 
ence. Please consider being a presenter or 
recommending someone. We have ten slots 
to fill over the dates of September 27, 28 
and 29, 2023. Further details will appear in 
the next AWA Journal. 

Michael C. Migliaccio 

2023 AWA Conference Chair 

vicepresident@antiquewireless.org 


Recurring Meetings 


NOTE: Meetings and events listed in this 
section may have been cancelled, modified 
or relocated due to COVID-19 restrictions, 
or may have resumed on a revised schedule. 
We recommend that you confirm event 
schedules with the sponsoring organization. 


¢ The Antique Radio Club of Illinois 
(ARCI) — Meets six times a year, offering 
seminars, Swap meets, equipment contests 
and the annual Radiofest. 

Meeting dates, activities and locations are 
listed at http://www.antique-radios.org/ 
schedule.html. For more information about 
ARCI please visit our website at 
http://www.antique-radios.org/index.html 
or contact our P.R. Director, Art Bilski at 
(630) 739-1060, or you can email us at: 
clubinfo@ antique-radios.org. 

e Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio — 
Meets first Tuesday of each month at 2929 
Hazelwood Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks 
east of Shroyer Rd. off Dorothy Lane) at 7 
p.m. Also annual swap meet and show. 
Membership: $10.00 per year. For more 
info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to above ad- 
dress; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail KAR- 
LKRAD@ GEMAIR.COM. 

* California Historical Radio Society 
(CHRS) — Meeting information hotline: 
(510) 522-1974. Mailing address: CHRS, 
P.O. Box 31659, San Francisco, CA 94131. 
Building address: CHRS, 2152 Central 
Ave., Alameda, CA 94501-2831. Email: 
info@californiahistoricalradio.com. Web- 
site: www.CaliforniaHistoricalRadio.com. 
Contact: Jaime Arbona, Secretary, Board of 
Directors, jaime@ chrsradio.com. 

° CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio 
Society — Meets on the third Wednesday 
of each month at Gray’s History of Wireless 
Museum, which is part of The National 
Voice of America Museum of Broadcasting, 
Inc., located in a building that is now on the 
National Historic Register at 8070 
Tylersville Road, Westchester, Ohio. 
45069. For more information contact Bob 
Sands at (513) 858-1755. 

* Carolinas Chapter of the AWA — Hosts 
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four ““mini-swap-meets” each year (in Janu- 
ary, May, July and October) plus an annual 
conference, “Antique Radio Charlotte,” on 
the 4th weekend in March. Executive com- 
mittee meets approximately quarterly. For 
more info, visit the website at cc-awa.org. 

* Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn. — 
Meets on the third Wednesday of March, 
June and September at 7:30 p.m. Swap 
meets: “Cabin Fever” in January and out- 
door tailgate in July. December Christmas 
party. For more info contact Barry Gould at 
614-442-1518 or Dave Poland at 614-890- 
5422 or http://coara.org/. 

* Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club 
—Monthly meetings at 7:30 p.m. on the 
second Tuesday of every month. Location: 
Telford Community Center, Hamlin Ave., 
Telford, PA. Annual club dues: $20.00 in- 
cludes subscription to the club’s online 
newsletter The Oscillator. For further info 
contact DVHRC, P.O. Box 5053, New 
Britain, PA 18901, or find us on the web at 
www.dvhrc.com, or phone (267) 354-1395. 

* Houston Vintage Radio Association 
(HVRA)— Meets the fourth Saturday 
(January thru October) at Bayland Park 
6400 Bissonnet, 9 a.m. in SW Houston. 
Each meeting includes an auction and pro- 


AWA NETS caster times) | 


SUNDAY: . i 
7237 kHz, SSB, 12 noon, NCS: John, WA3KFT 
3835 kHz, AM, 6PM during DST : 
3835 kHz, AM, 4PM during EST 
NCS: Joe, W3GMS 


MONDAY: 

1945 kHz, SSB or AM, 8PM, NCS: NE1S ~ 
145.11 mHz, -offset,110.9 tone, 
Rochester NY, NCS: KD2PQP 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: | 
The AWA Bruce Kelley Memorial Net 
3837 kHz, SSB, 9:30AM 
NCS Monday: Jeff, W3JW 
__ NCS Wednesday: Bill, W2DGB 
_ NCS Friday: Doug, WA3DSP 
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gram. Annual two-day convention held in 
February includes three auctions, old equip- 
ment contest, technical talks, swap meet, 
and awards banquet. One day MEGA auc- 
tions held in the spring and fall. A newslet- 
ter, The Grid Leak, is published bi-monthly. 
Event postings, announcements, photos and 
other features are available on HVRA web- 
site: www.hvra.org. Membership is $20/yr. 
Address: HVRA, P.O. Box 31276, Houston 
TX 77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner, 713- 
721-2242; email: werz1943@gmail.com. 

¢ Hudson Valley Antique Radio and 
Phono Society [HARPS] — Meets the 3rd 
Friday of the month, 7:30 p.m., at the Epis- 
copal Church of Suffern Annex, 65 Wash- 
ington Ave., Suffern N.Y. 10901 for info 
contact Rev. Dale Cranston at (845) 357- 
1615 or dale.cranston@gmail.com. 

¢ Indiana Historical Radio Society — 
Active. since’ 1971.1 Meets slin'-F eb: 
(Lawrence), May (2-days, Kokomo) and 
Oct. (Greenfield). Flea Market, old equip- 
ment contest, and auction at all events. Meet 
details and club info at website www.indi- 
anahistoricalradio.org. $15.00 annual dues 
includes the JHRS Bulletin published quar- 
terly. Contact Herman Gross, W9ITT, 1705 
Gordon Dr., Kokomo, IN 46902, 765-459- 
8308, email w9itt@ comcast.net. 

* London Vintage Radio Club — This 
Ontario, Canada club meets in London on 
the first Saturday of January, March, May, 
and November. Annual flea market held in 
Guelph, Ontario in June. Contact: Dave 
Noon, VA3DN, 19 Honeysuckle Cr., 
London, ON NSY 4P3, Canada. Email: 
va3dn@execulink.co. Website: http://Ivre. 
homestead.com/index.html. 

¢ Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club 
(MAARC) — Meets monthly, usually on 
the third Sunday of the month at the David- 
sonville Family Recreation Center in David- 
sonville, MD. (But meets once or twice a 
year in Northern Virginia—check website 
for schedules, details and maps.) Contacts: 
President, Steve Hansman, 855 Arundel 
Drive, Arnold, MD 21012, (410) 974-0561, 
email: shansOla@ comcast.net; Member- 
ship Chair, Geoff Shearer, (703) 818-2686, 
email: gshearer2@ verizon.net. Website: 
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www.maatc.org. 

° The New Jersey Antique Radio Club — 
Meets the 2nd Friday of the month 7:30 
p.m. at either Info Age 2201 Marconi Rd. 
Wall Township N.J. 07719 or Bowen Hall, 
Princeton University. We hold three annual 
swap meets and four seasonal repair clinics. 
Visit the club’s website for details 
www.njarc.org or contact NJARC President 
Richard Lee (914) 589-3751 or presi- 
dent@njarc.org. 

* Northland Antique Radio Club (Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul) — Hosts four events with 
swap meets each year (in February, May, 
September and November) including an an- 
nual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two 
days in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, 
which includes a subscription to the club’s 
quarterly newsletter. For more info, visit our 
website at www.northlandantique- 
radioclub.com. 

* Northwest Vintage Radio Society — 
Meets the second Saturday of each month at 
Abernethy Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley 
Ave. Oregon City, OR. Meeting starts at 
10:00 a.m. Membership $25.00 per year. 
Guests welcome at all meetings and func- 
tions except board meetings. Spring show, 
the second Saturday in May. For more in- 
formation, contact Pat Kagi, 6710 NE 65th 
Ave., Vancouver, WA 98661, (360) 909- 
7009, or e-mail patkagi@yahoo.com. 

¢ Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors — 
Meets each month at the Sonoma Lake 
Clubhouse, 1712 NW 159th St., Edmond, 
OK 73013. Visitors welcome. Dinner/So- 
cializing, 6 p.m., meeting, 7 p.m. Swap 
meets on second Saturday in April and Oc- 
tober at 8 a.m., Midwest City Community 
Center, 100 N. Midwest Blvd., Midwest 
City, OK. Membership $15/year including 
monthly Broadcast News. Info: contact Jim 
Collings at (405) 755-4139 or jrcradio@ 
cox.net. Website: www.okvrc.org. 

* Ottawa Vintage Radio Club — Usually 
meets at 7:00 p.m. on the second Wednesday 
of every month, at the Ottawa Archives, 100 
Tallwood Drive, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
Auctions are held in May and October. 
Please see www.ovyrc.org or call Paul Gui- 
bord (613-523-1315) for details. 
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AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


Cost: $700 (U.S.), $800 (elsewhere.) Make out your check to Antique Wireless Association and send it to 
AWA Membership, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. E-mail membership@antiquewireless.org. 
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¢ The Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society 
— Welcomes visitors to our Saturday flea 
markets, contests and clinics held at least 
four times yearly. A fall auction is included 
in September and our annual luncheon pro- 
gram is on the first Saturday in December. 
An annual Tri-State Radio Fest is held in 
April. Our journal, The Pittsburgh Oscilla- 
tor, is mailed quarterly. For more informa- 
tion visit us at http://www. pittantiqueradios. 
org, email President Chris Wells at radioac- 
tiveSSman@ comcast.net, or phone Trea- 
surer Tom Dixon at 412-343-5326. 

¢ Society for Preservation of Antique 
Radio Knowledge (SPARK) — Meets 
monthly at Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 Paragon 
Rd., Centerville, OH. Annual swap meet. 
Membership $15/yr. Write SPARK Inc., c/o 
Dan Casey, 10075 Morrow-Rossburg Rd., 


Pleasant Plain, OH 45162 or call Dan Casey 
at (513) 265-8466 or e-mail dansradi- 
oland@ gmail.com 

¢ Texas Antique Radio Club — Meets al- 
ternate months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. 
Contact: Doug Wright, 625 Rolling Hills 
Dr., Canyon -Lake, TX 78133. Email: 
dwjw@ gvtc.com; website www.gvtc.com/ 
~edengel/ TARC.htm. | 

e Vintage Radio and Phonograph Society 
(VRPS) — Meets monthly on the third Sat- 
urday. Located in the Dallas, Fort Worth 
Metroplex, our current activities are annual 
convention, auctions, swap meets, repair 
training sessions and monthly programs. 
For details visit our website www.vrps.org, 
or by contacting VRPS President Jim Sar- 
gent at (817) 573-3546 or bsargent@ 
swbell.net. 


he Society of Wireless Pioneers 
(SoWP) was founded in 1968 as a 
fraternal and education organization 

of professional wireless brass pounders 
(“Sparks”). Over its 35+ years as an active 
organization, its more than 5000 members 
have contributed photos, stories, schemat- 
ics, catalogs...thousands of one-of-a-kind 
items that bring wireless and radio history 
to life. The California Historical Radio So- 
ciety is now preserving the SoWP archives 
for future generations. As we sort through 
these historical treasures many are scanned 
and posted online at www.sowp.org. Start- 
ing with this issue of the AWA Journal we’ ll 
update you on some of the most interesting 
recent postings. To find these, just go to the 
home page (www.sowp.org), scroll down 
through the list, look for items in green 
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News from the Society of Wireless Pioneers (www.sowp.org) 
A Program of the California Historical Radio Society 


By Bob Rydzewski, KJ6SBR * Email: KJ6SBR@gmail.com 


font, and click on the hyperlinks shown in 
bold below. It’s easier than troubleshooting 
an All American 5! So let’s get started... 
¢ US Invades Siberia? It happened, and 
Bart Lee tells us how the Navy set up station 
NPH as part of the communications network 
for the American Expeditionary Force. 
* How do you run a Federal 2 kW arc 
transmitter? And what The Are Engineer 
should definitely not do. 
¢ Trying to decide what Radiola to buy for 
a Christmas gift? This nifty RCA Catalog, 
circa 1926, could help you decide. 
¢ Arthur Ericson was a radioman impris- 
oned in Germany and sentenced to execu- 
tion for spying during World War I. How 
did he escape death, and what did 
Guglielmo Marconi confide in him about 
(continued on page 16) 
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AT THE MUSEUM Visit us on the Internet at http://www.antiquewireless.org 


MUSEUM MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


Robert Hobday, N2EVG David Kaiser Dean Faklis, NW2K 

President Associate Curator Education Development Manager 
Michael Migliaccio, N3HLM Felicia Kreuzer, KA2GXL Ed Gable, K2MP 

Vice President Assistant Curator Curator Emeritus 

Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN James Kreuzer, N2GHD Historian 

Curator Assistant Curator Bruce Roloson, W2BDR 
Ronald Roach, W2FUI Media Librarian Curator Emeritus 

Operations Manager Criss Onan Accession Committee Chairman 
Alexander MacMillen Assistant Curator Stan Avery, WM3D 

Registrar Audiovisual Archivist Treasurer 

Jack Plum, WX3P Duncan Brown, K20EQ Museum Store Manager 

IT Manager Assistant Curator 

MUSEUM CONTACT 


For all inquiries about the Museum and its operation, contact Museum Curator Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN, Cu- 
rator, 83 Parkwood Lane, Penfield, NY 14526, e-mail: curator@antiquewireless.org. The Antique Wireless 


Association is an IRS 501(c)3 charitable organization. 


LYNN J. BISHA, W2BSN / Curator, AWA Museum 


have to start this report by sharing the 

excitement of watching the Ham Shack 

addition actually happen. This has been 
discussed for many years, and the reality is 
really taking hold of the entire crew here at 
the Museum. As of this writing, the weath- 
erproof shell is done, and the rework of the 
septic system is finished. (Editor’s Note: 
See Operations report for update.) 

Recent acquisitions include a trip to Tim 
Walker’s (W1GIG) Connecticut home to 
pick up a restored and working RCA ACT- 
150 transmitter. Tim’s donation was very 
gracious, and included extensive documen- 
tation, and spare parts and tubes. Mark 
Erdle and I did a marathon drive to West- 
port, Connecticut and back in one day, 
about a 15-hour round trip. The transmitter 
and its spares are stored in Building 4 for 
future reassembly. 

Pat Welch showed up with a donation 
from Geneva, New York. It was a CRD-2A 
radio direction finder unit that was used 
with an Adcock antenna array. At first, we 
were puzzled as to what this system really 
was, but Eric Hauptman came up with an 
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i, 
Ga WITH THE NEW 


Ge Model ACT-150 
: Transmitter 


RCA offers in this mew design many worthwhile 
teatures that will appeal to the advanced amateur 
radio operator. Look these outstanding feacures over 
and carefully consider all the engineering features 
RCA Engineers have put inc chis-~the most off- 
cienk—moast economical 14O-WaLe transmitter ever 
offered by anyone. 

¢ 150 watts output CW, and Phone from 10 

to 160 meters 
© Special Amplifier with Javerse Feed- 
back for bigh quality voice reproduction 

* RF. feedback practically impossible 

* Modulstion indicator 

© Coils and crystal easily accessible 

¢ Conservative ratings on all parts 

© Transformers given special impregeation 

© Circuits fully merered 

* Atractive cabinets and panel layout 

¢ “Tuneup” procecion 

@ Low tube and accessory cost. 
RP RCA-807 crystal cacillasor, RCA-862 butler doubler, 
2 ACAKO? drivers, ZRCA-808 haat anphibers 

Andig—REA-G)7 input, RCAGCS ateptiter, 2 ACA2AS 
drivers, 2 RCA-NOS medalasors. 

Pawer SepplyKCA-80 for speech ampii- 
fet, ROASS for excites, ROASZS fw bias 
and driver plate, 2 RCA-$466 for high woleage. 
Bin Loassee ated ET PRICE 

» factory with speech 
seplifier and were Sire $6250 
coils bur few. tebes, micre- 
Phone, crystal and other mient accesories, 
Ber pocrsnpaitore we arnte for desovipainy hitenatsere 


Catalog description of RCA ACT-150 trans- 
mitter. 
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original military manual for the system. 
The receiver had a designation of R-383, 
and an internet search turned up nothing. It 
turns out it is an RCA AR-88. It doesn’t 
have the tone control or the noise blanker, 


CRD-2A Radio Direction Finder unit. 


but the rest is there. There were about 
25,000 AR-88s made, but most went to Eu- 
rope and Asia. We are happy to have this 
one in our collection. 

The last item we acquired was the replica 
of the 1MO transmitter that was built by Bob 
Raide and his son Mike. Bob Hobday and I 
picked this up at Mike’s mother’s house in 
Penn Yan and we will be using this to reenact 
the 100th anniversary of first 2-way amateur 
contact between the US and Europe, some- 
time next year. It will be real fun for the CW 
guys, this thing has four 203-A tubes and it 
runs raw AC on the plates! 


Replica 1MO transmitter. 


FROM RON ROACH, W2FUI / Operations Manager, AWA Museum 


he new Ham Shack addition has been 

completed by the contractor and has 

had its final inspection and approval 
by the Town of East Bloomfield Code En- 
forcement Officer. She will issue the Cer- 
tificate of Occupancy very soon. Thanks to 
over 200 AWA members whose generous 
donations have made this new addition 
possible. 
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But, that is only the first big step. Now 
Museum Staff has a major task to design, 
develop and install the working transmit- 
ters, receivers, antennas, components, and 
exhibits that will make the Ham Shack 
come alive. We also have to create the Reg- 
istrar’s office. This is all very exciting, but 
it will take a lot of work and several months 
to complete. Patience will be required! 
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The Radio Club of America Announces 2022 Awards and Fellows 


Editor’s Note: The following press release was issued by the Radio Club of America (RCA) 
to honor its 2022 annual award recipients and incoming class of 2022 Fellows. Congratu- 
lations to the AWA members and friends who received these awards. Photos of the new AWA 
Museum exhibit about the history of the Radio Club of America follow this announcement. 


he Radio Club of America (RCA) 
© [ ests announces its 2022 annual 
award recipients and its incoming 
class of 2022 Fellows. Since 1935, RCA has 
recognized through its awards program 
major contributors to wireless communica- 
tions. Eight awards have been made, and five 
members were elevated to Fellow status. 
The 2022 Awards and Fellows cere- 
monies will be held at the RCA Awards 
Banquet in the Atlanta Georgia Hyatt Re- 
gency on November 19, 2022. For details go 
to RCA’s website. 


RCA’s Awards Program 

The Awards recipients are announced each 
year. Nominations are accepted from anyone 
in the wireless industry, and the awards are in 
two broad categories: (i) awards for anyone 
involved in wireless, and (11) awards re- 
stricted to RCA members. At the same event 
RCA elevates members to Fellow status by 
invitations based on their contributions to 
RCA and to the arts and sciences of wireless 
or broadcast communications. 

Past award recipients include dozens of leg- 
ends who helped create the wireless industry 
including Edwin Armstrong, Martin Cooper, 
Jay Kitchen, Fred Link, Ted Rappaport, Henry 
Richter, Ulrich Rohde, and Joseph Taylor. 


2022 Awardees 

RCA’s 2022 award recipients join a proud 
tradition of wireless legends. Each practi- 
tioner has dedicated significant time and tal- 
ent toward the advancement or preservation 
of skills that advance the wireless industry. 


Professor Akhlesh Lakhtakia 
Lifetime Achievement Award 

Professor Lakhtakia has had a 40+ year 
career in wireless. Currently he is an Evan 
Pugh & Charles Godfrey Binder Professor 
of Engineering Science and Mechanics at 
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Pennsylvania State University. He is an ex- 
pert in materials and electromagnetic wave 
modeling that are used in RF stealth appli- 
cations, as well as in lasers, green engineer- 
ing, and biologically inspired design. He has 
received forty-three honors and awards, and 
is a U.S. State Dept. Jefferson Science Fel- 
low, has authored or edited twenty-seven 
books, and refereed over 940 journal papers. 


Arlene Harris 
Wireless Innovation Award 

Arlene Harris is an accomplished entre- 
preneur, inventor, investor, and policy ad- 
vocate in the telecommunications industry. 
She is the president and co-founder of Dyna 
LLC, an incubator for start-up and early- 
stage wireless ventures. Between 1986 and 
2013 Ms. Harris was awarded six patents 
and one as co-patentee. She founded three 
wireless companies, including one that orig- 
inated the concept of the “Jitterbug” cell 
phone for seniors. She was also a co- 
founder of the Wireless History Foundation. 


Patti Ryg 
Excellence in Sales and Marketing Award 
This award recognizes an individual who 
exhibits the “Esprit de Corps” of sales, mar- 
keting and promoting in the wireless indus- 
try. Ms. Ryg is a national dealer manager 
for Diga-Talk Plus, a nationwide provider 
of push-to-talk (PTT) over cellular (PoC) 
service. Her 38-year career has included 
sales positions at Primus, Hutton, and Tait 
Communications. 


Donald Root 
RCA Special Recognition Award 

Mr. Root has 47+ years in emergency 
management and public safety wireless 
communications. He is experienced in dis- 
aster and planned incident response and 
support. This award recognizes his service 
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to RCA in the Membership Committee, the 
Member Services Senior & Retired Com- 
mittee, and his work on the RCA website. 


Evan Rolek 
RCA Special Recognition Award 

This award is presented to an individual 
who has worked tirelessly to support the 
Radio Club of America. For decades, Mr. 
Rolek has supported the RCA Youth Ac- 
tivities Program. His support provides re- 
sources for the various Youth Activity pro- 
grams, and consequently to the future of 
wireless—our young people. 


Edward Gable 
Barry Goldwater Amateur Radio Award 
Mr. Gable spent most of his career at 
Harris Corporation working on HF trans- 
mitters, receivers, and antenna couplers. 
During the Apollo moon flight program, he 
worked on NASA’s unified S-band com- 
munications. Mr. Gable has made signifi- 
cant contributions to the Antique Wireless 
Association, ARRL, Army MARS pro- 


gram, and RCA, supporting amateur radio 
education and amateur operations. 


Ellen O’Hara 
RCA Special Services Award 3 

This award was established to recognize 
those RCA members who have performed 
significant work to advance the goals and 
objectives of the Radio Club of America. 
For decades Ms. O’Hara has held senior 
management and C-suite positions in land 
mobile radio communications including 1- 
CERT, Zetron, EF Johnson Technologies, 
Ericsson GE, and GE. This award recog- 
nizes Ms. O’Hara’s work in leading multi- 
ple virtual RCA networking sessions for 
women in wireless. 


Jim and Felicia Kreuzer 
Ralph Batcher Memorial Award 

This award is presented to an RCA mem- 
ber for their significant work in preserving 
the history of radio and electronic commu- 
nications. Jim and Felicia Kreuzer have 
made numerous contributions to historical 


NEWS FROM THE SOCIETY OF WIRELESS PIONEERS, continued from page 12 


the invention of 
wireless? 

¢ Which com- 
mercial wireless 
service built its 
own Interference 
Machines, used 
them to jam com- 
petitor’s mes- 
sages, and would- 
n’t even stop for 
an SOS call? 

¢ The McCarty 
Wireless Tele- 
phone Company 
is believed to be 
the earliest ra- 
diotelephone system in western North 
America. See the 5 photos of their equip- 
ment we recently discovered. 

* A titanic ocean liner goes down in the 
North Atlantic, but for the radioman on the 


circa 191]. 
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McCarty Wireless Telephone Company equipment, San Francisco, 


at co ee We bad a\' ® 
£ a my 


rescue vessel, working diligently night and 
day, the only reward is criticism and demo- 
tion. Is Ray Green’s story “The Loner” 
fact or fiction? 

Happy browsing and 73 ’til next time! 
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and preservation efforts at the Antique 
Wireless Association and to RCA that in- 
clude many exhibits, publications, and pro- 
grams. They generously provide resources 
to museums and libraries around the world 
on wireless history, specializing in Marconi 
and other early wireless topics. In 2022, 
they curated a new exhibit about the history 
of the Radio Club of America at the AWA 
Museum. 


Paul Scutieri 
President’s Award 

Mr. Scutieri is a public safety communica- 
tions professional with more than 25 years ex- 
perience providing public safety solutions at 
the federal, state and local government levels. 
This award recognizes Mr Scutieri’s leader- 
ship in bringing the RCA Mentor/Mentee 
Program to fruition, and for his prior work on 
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The Museum’s new exhibit about the history of the Radio Club of America. 
and Felicia Kreuzer for curating this exhibit. 


the RCA Banquet Committee. 


2022 RCA Fellows 
Elevation to Fellow is made by invitation 

to members who are in good standing for at 
least five years, in recognition of their con- 
tributions to the art and science of radio 
communications, broadcast, or to RCA. 
The following individuals are elevated to 
Fellow status in 2022: 

Lynn Bisha 

Prof. James Breakall, Ph.D 
Neil Horden 
Jason Kern 
Pete Varounis 


A complete listing of RCA Awards and 
previous recipients can be found at: 
http://www.radioclubofamerica.org/about- 
us/awards/ 


Procesdiags at 
Whe Radio Cie vt Amctin. Ane. 


ue 


Thanks to Jim 
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BOOKS AND 
LITERATURE 


ERIC WENAAS, P.O. BOX 676028, RANCHO SANTA FE, CA 92067 


E-MAIL: ERIC@CHEZWENAAS.COM 


Books to be reviewed in this column should be sent directly to Eric Wenaas at the address above. After 
review, all such books become a permanent part of The AWA Library, which is available to members for 


browsing and research. 


Wes Schum, Amateur Radio’s Unsung 
Hero by Dominic (Nick) Tusa. Published 
by Heirloom Editions. Pages: 266; 6 x 9’ 
inches. Illustrations: 160 black and white. 
Hardcover, $32.56; Paperback, $17. 


“Boomer-era” amateur radio opera- 

tors—particularly since I am one of 
you. Those aren’t my words—they are the 
words of author Dominic (Nick) Tusa, who, 
unlike me, was actually a baby boomer and 
an amateur radio operator. What he says 
may have some merit, but I also think this 
book will be of interest to many others who 
have a keen interest in the history of radio 
communication in general or in the history 
of single-sideband (SSB) technology as it 
applies to amateur radio in particular. This 
book is more than just a story about the life 
of Wes Schum and his contributions to the 
adoption of SSB technology by amateur 
radio enthusiasts in the 1950s and 1960s. It 
is also a history of the technology that dates 
back to 1915, a basic tutorial on the phe- 
nomenology of SSB communication, a 
primer on how difficult it was to manufac- 
ture SSB apparatus for amateurs at an af- 
fordable price using the technology avail- 
able in the 1950s and 1960s, and a caution- 
ary tale about startup companies that have 
great ideas but insufficient funding to im- 
plement them. 

Author Nick Tusa is well qualified to tell 
Wes Schum’s story. Not only is he an elec- 
trical engineer and a ham radio operator, 
but he was also Schum’s close friend and 
confidant since high school. In a recent in- 
terview with WJHL-TV to highlight this 
book, Tusa confided, “I worked with him 


| expect this book will be largely read by 
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for so long I felt like I lived the story with 
him, so it was easy to write.” Tusa de- 
scribed the main theme of Schum’s story in 
a nutshell: “What he did was to bring a new 
technology, which was really a radio art 
that was improved and perfected during 
World War II, to the amateur radio ser- 
vice.” (It is doubtful that it was actually per- 
fected during the war.) 

The book begins with a summary of 
Schum’s early life from the time of his birth 
in Chicago in 1921 to the time that he first 
learned about single-sideband transmission 
of radio signals shortly after World War II. 
The author says that Schum’s interests in 
electronics and ham radio were developed 
while he was a student at Lane Tech High 
School in Chicago, Illinois, and he devel- 
oped a penchant for designing and manu- 
facturing electrical apparatus when he 
formed his first enterprise, Schum Electron- 
ics Company, in October of 1948. This 
company played a major role in Schum’s 
life, and the origin of this company is par- 
ticularly relevant to the creation of Central 
Electronics, Inc., the company he formed to 
manufacture and market his SSB apparatus. 

Schum Electronics was formed after he 
was introduced to Jay L. Warren, owner of 
the Jay L. Warren Company, which sold 
audio apparatus to schools for the pro- 
foundly deaf. While visiting such a school, 
Schum saw the need for a new type of audio 
equipment that would vastly improve the 
language laboratory programs in all of 
these schools. He subsequently designed 
and built some prototype apparatus that im- 
pressed Warren, so they struck a deal 
whereby Schum agreed to design new ap- 
paratus and manufacture it for Warren. 
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Schum created the Schum Electronic Com- 
pany, and began manufacturing audio ap- 
paratus for Warren in the basement of his 
home. This new apparatus for schools was 
much in demand, and the Warren Company 
exploded at the seams with equipment or- 
ders. Warren got his apparatus and Schum 
learned how to start up a new enterprise and 
manufacture electronic apparatus. Warren 
would soon fund Central Electronics. 

While the history of Schum’s early life 
should not be ignored, as I am often wont 
to do, there is not enough space here to ad- 
dress Schum’s early life. The remainder of 
this review focuses on Schum’s fortunes 
with SSB apparatus, and it begins with a 
brief review of SSB technology, just as 
Tusa does in the book. While Tusa did not 
use any diagrams in his presentation of the 
technology, most historians describe SSB 
fundamentals using a diagram such as the 
one shown here, which appeared in the 
Collins Radio Company publication, Fun- 
damentals of Single Side Band, published 
in September 1959. To avoid a brief de- 
scription of the fundamentals of SSB tech- 
nology, which can also be found in Chapter 
8 of this book, the reader may skip the next 
four paragraphs of this review. 

The frequency range of the voice spec- 
trum used in ham radio is often cited as 
being between 300 and 3,000 Hertz, as 
shown in this diagram. In the AM modula- 
tion scheme, which amateurs used before 
adopting SSB, the voice and carrier signals 
are fed into an unbalanced nonlinear mixer 
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that produces a spectrum at the output con- 
sisting primarily of the original carrier fre- 
quency and two sidebands—one consisting 
of the sum of the audio and RF frequencies 
(upper sideband), and the other consisting 
of the difference between the RF and audio 
frequencies (lower sideband). Thus, the 
bandwidth of the transmitted signal is twice 
the frequency range of the voice spectrum. 
The relative power in the three signals for 
AM modulation depends on the degree of 
modulation of the RF carrier by the audio 
signal. To simplify the discussion, consider 
the case where the RF carrier wave is fully 
modulated (modulation index of 1) by a 
single CW audio frequency. In this case, 
half the power output appears in the carrier 
signal and one-quarter of the power appears 
in each of the two sidebands. Since the 
same information is contained in both side- 
bands, only one sideband is needed for 
voice communication, and the power radi- 
ated in one sideband is approximately one- 
quarter of that radiated for AM modulation. 

To transmit only one sideband, it is neces- 
sary to suppress both the carrier and one 
sideband. To do this, the audio and RF sig- 
nals are fed into a balanced nonlinear mixer 
where the carrier frequency 1s substantially 
attenuated and the output power is confined 
to the two sidebands. One of the two side- 
bands from the mixer must be eliminated by 
signal processing before amplifying and 
transmitting the signal. John R. Carson of 
AT&T is credited for inventing the first ap- 
proach to eliminate one sideband in 1915 by 
using filters. This brute 
force method is fraught 
with implementation 
problems, particularly 
when there is a need to 
tune the carrier signal to 
different frequencies 
within a given amateur 
band or when different 
SKG bands are used. A second 
and more elegant way of 
eliminating one sideband 
was subsequently discov- 
ered by Ralph Hartley (of 
Hartley oscillator fame) at 
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Western Electric (AT&T) in 1927 using two 
balanced modulators. The carrier signal for 
one was shifted by 90 degrees relative to the 
other and the outputs were then added to- 
gether. The sidebands that were in phase 
were reinforced and the sidebands that were 
shifted by 180 degrees relative to each other 
were canceled. 

The last impediment to implementing the 
phase shift method was resolved in 1946 by 
R. G. Dome, a General Electric engineer 
who developed a wide-band phase shift net- 
work that maintained a 90-degree phase 
shift over audio frequencies that ranged 
from 200 to 5,000 Hz. The signal process- 
ing techniques for both approaches were al- 
ways applied at low power levels, and the 
resulting signals were then amplified before 
transmitting them. 

An ordinary AM ham receiver cannot be 
used to receive SSB voice messages without 
severe distortion. The received SSB signals 
must be heterodyned with a local oscillator 
tuned to the transmitted carrier frequency to 
recover the undistorted baseband voice mes- 
sages. This requires a receiver with a very 
stable and accurate beat frequency oscillator 
(BFO) capable of being synchronized to the 
transmitted carrier frequency. If the BFO is 
not accurately tuned to the transmitted car- 
rier frequency, the result will be a voice that 
sounds like Donald Duck. Thus, very stable 
crystal oscillators were needed in both the 
transmitter and receiver circuits. 

SSB transmission has two obvious ad- 
vantages over AM transmission. First, 
much less radiated power is needed to send 
the signal to the same distance. Second, the 
required bandwidth to communicate the 
same intelligence is reduced by approxi- 
mately one-half, thereby freeing up the fre- 
quency spectrum for more channels or less 
interference between channels. The main 
disadvantages of SSB are an increase in the 
complexity of circuits, tighter tolerances for 
components, and higher costs. 

Returning to the story of Schum’s life 
circa World War II, Tusa points out that the 
use of SSB for radio frequencies took two 
separate paths after the war, one for mili- 
tary, maritime, and aircraft, and a different 
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path for amateurs and hobbyists. The mili- 
tary’s interest in SSB that began during the 
war accelerated, and Collins Radio Com- 
pany became a major contractor for the 
Strategic Air Command (SAC) after the 
war. Amateurs took longer to adopt SSB, 
primarily because of the lack of affordable 
apparatus with performance requirements 
more suited to amateur radio. The author 
asserts, “It stands to reason that the first of 
such post-war ham band experiments 
would be conducted via a university ama- 
teur radio club,” and that is exactly what 
happened. SSB historians generally agree 
that the first two-way amateur sideband 
contact occurred on September 21, 1947, 
between students at Stanford University’s 
amateur club station (W6Y X) and Winfield 
Wagner (W6VQD), an amateur operator 
experimenting with SSB. 

It did not take long before “Donald 
Duck-like” signals began to appear at the 
high end of the 75-meter band, the same 
band used by the Stanford amateur club. By 
this time OST and CQ magazines recog- 
nized the value of this new technology and 
the impact it might have on amateur radio. 
OST published no fewer than ten significant 
articles in 1948 providing technical infor- 
mation on new SSB approaches. For exam- 
ple, D. E. Norgaard wrote two articles that 
year, one entitled “A New Approach to Sin- 
gle Sideband” in the June 1948 issue of 
OST. Norgaard would soon become a 
source of inspiration for Wes Schum. 

In 1948, Schum was still working on 
audio equipment at Schum Electronics, but 
by that time he had also fostered an intense 
interest in SSB, spending his proverbial 
nights and weekends on the subject. He had 
been following publications in ham maga- 
zines, and he performed his first on-air 
sideband experiment in mid-1949 using ap- 
paratus that he had constructed. The exper- 
iment did not go well. Tusa explains: “Like 
experiments of many others at that time, 
Schum’s problem started and ended with 
the difficult filter problem.” The turning 
point for Schum was an article by Norgaard 
entitled “SSB, Jr.,” which appeared in the 
November—December 1950 issue of GE’s 
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Ham News. Tusa writes: “But when Nor- 
gaard’s Sideband Jr. appeared in GE Ham 
News, Wes knew this was the answer.” He 
had figured out how to construct an SSB 
receiver based on Norgaard’s design, but 
with a phase shift network that was not only 
frequency agile, but stable, inexpensive, 
and easy to build. 

With funding from his longtime friend, 
J. L. Warren, in 1950 Schum incorporated 
his new enterprise in Delaware as Central 
Electronics Company, Inc. He began to 
manufacture his first product, the Model 
10A Sideband Generator that produced 
SSB signals, and the Model A Slicer that 
permitted existing AM receivers to receive 
SSB signals. The Model 10A was put on 
the market in mid-1951, and the Model A 
followed a short time later. While Tulsa 
makes it clear that the Model 10A was an 
adaptation of Norgaard’s SSB transmitter, 
he is silent on the source of Schum’s inspi- 
ration for the slicer. It has been asserted that 
Schum’s source of inspiration was an arti- 
cle that appeared in the July-August issue 
of GE’s Ham News entitled “Signal Slicer.” 
Indeed, the schematic diagram for the slicer 
in that featured article is very similar to the 
simplified schematic diagram of the Model 
A Slicer that appears in this book. 

Tusa says that by 1952, sales for the 
Model A10 were brisk, adding that “the 
company’s first ad in the September 1952 
issue of OST created an order avalanche.” 
He adds, “Wes Schum’s Central Electron- 
ics had essentially leapfrogged its competi- 
tion by developing a complete transmission 
and reception solution for the beginning 
ham sidebander available in either kit or 
wired form.” This is a true statement, pro- 
vided that the beginning sidebander was al- 
ready a ham with a shortwave AM receiver. 

Schum’s competition at the time did sell 
a complete SSB transmitter and receiver so- 
lution. Collins Radio introduced the 75A-1 
SSB receiver in 1949 for $375 ($4,800 
today), which would have been beyond the 
reach of most hams of the day, but they did 
not sell a transmitter. Eldico (of New York) 
introduced a 5 watt peak SSB Jr. transmitter 
in the January, 1950 issue of OST, also 
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based on Norgaard’s article describing the 
5 watt peak SSB Jr. While Eldico’s trans- 
mitter was released approximately six 
months before the Central Electronics ver- 
sion, the company did not have an SSB re- 
ceiver, much less a slicer that converted ex- 
isting ham AM receivers. 

By 1952 the Central Electric operation in 
the basement of Shum’s house was bursting 
at the seams, so it was moved to a vacant 
four-story building not far from his home. 
By this time, the sales of the Model 10A, 
then referred to as a Multiphase Exciter, 
and the Model 10A Slicer had begun to 
wane, so Schum decided to develop a new 
exciter that had twice the peak power of the 
10A along with many new features. This 
new rig became the 20A Multiphase Ex- 
citer,” which was released in 1954. During 
the period from mid-1954 to 1959, nearly 
7,500 units of the new 20A were sold. By 
comparison, slightly more than 2,500 
Model A and 1,500 Model B slicers had 
been sold. (The Model B was an improved 
Model A that was also released in 1954.) 
Tusa notes, “Central Electronics had in rel- 
atively short order become an amateur 
radio sideband powerhouse.” 

While sales of Model 20A were soaring, 
Shum decided to develop two even more ad- 
vanced products: the Model 100V transmit- 
ter and Model 600L linear amplifier. The 
new ideas for these products came from Joe 
Batchelor, a rather brilliant but somewhat 
unreliable radio engineer whom Schum 
hired after he met him at a ham meet. The 
600L amplifier was released in late 1955, 
but the company had significant problems 
with the design and engineering of the 
100V. After an extended period of design 
and engineering, a prototype ready for pro- 
duction was completed by March 1958. 
However, the company had run out of cash 
and was unable to put it into production. 
The only solution was to find a “noble sire” 
(a.k.a. “white knight’’) to save the business. 
Shum eventually found his noble sire in the 
form of the Zenith Corporation, and Central 
Electronics soon became a Zenith sub- 
sidiary. This turn of events was announced 
on November 28, 1958. 
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All went well for Schum at Zenith for the 
next three years. With funding from Zenith, 
Central Electronics put the Model 100V re- 
ceiver into production in February, 1959, 
and a new Model 200V was put into pro- 
duction in April 1961. Things were going 
well for Central Electronics, so Schum was 
shocked when he was called into a meeting 
with Zenith executives on December 4, 
1961, where he was informed that Central 
Electronics had to completely shut down by 
December 31, 1961, only four weeks hence. 
He was told that color television was taking 
off, and Zenith executives had decided that 
all company resources would be directed to- 
wards a potential market that was so much 
larger than the market for single sideband 
apparatus for amateurs ever would be. 
Schum was even more shocked when he 
asked to buy the portion of the business 
dealing with amateur radio, and Zenith re- 
fused because they intended to take a tax 
loss on the operation. Finally, he asked to 
buy back Batchelor’s broadband coupler 
patent, but once again Zenith refused, 
claiming that it may be useful in the color 
TV or military market. Zenith gave Schum 
two months’ notice, and as of February 28, 
1962, he was on his own. Thus ended Cen- 
tral Electronics and Schum’s participation 
in the amateur radio SSB apparatus market. 

By the summer of 1962, Schum had re- 
suscitated his Schum Electronics Company 
and resumed work for the Jay L. Warren 
Company by developing a new language 
laboratory system for the deaf called “Walk- 
Away.” While he continued his work for the 


Warren Company, many additional orders 
for apparatus came his way from Zenith, 
Bell Labs, AT&T, Teletype Corporation, 
Lenkurt, Motorola, and others, who re- 
quested that Schum design and manufacture 
specialized electronic apparatus in low vol- 
umes, but with high-profit margins. Schum 
continued to operate Schum Electronics 
until he retired in Tennessee in 1981. 

This is an outstanding book with so much 
information on the history of SSB for ham 
radio in the 1950s and 1960s that cannot be 
found anywhere else. The tagline for the 
book, “Amateur Radio’s Unsung Hero” is 
apropos because Schum’s name does not 
appear in many histories of how SSB came 
to be adopted by amateur radio enthusiasts. 
One often-cited account, published in the 
January, 2003 issue of OST by G. McElroy, 
mentions many other contributors, but not 
Schum. McElroy wrote, “Collins Radio, 
would end up making arguably the largest 
single contribution to amateur use of SSB 
when, in 1955, it all but abandoned produc- 
tion of AM gear and threw its considerable 
resources behind the development of side- 
band gear.” That is an astonishing state- 
ment. There seems to be a consensus 
among knowledgeable hams today that 
Collins Radio had little to do with the adop- 
tion of SSB technology by hams, other than 
the marketing group telling the world how 
SSB was the wave of the future. It was ac- 
tually accomplished by hams using afford- 
able apparatus sold by companies like Cen- 
tral Electronics, Heath, Drake, Kenwood, 
and Yaesu Musen. 
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service work until 1981, when he joined 
Dentron Radio in Stow, Ohio, where he 
worked on ham radio product development 
until the company was sold in 1983. He then 
went to work at Picker International, better 
known as Picker X-Ray, in Cleveland, 
where he spent five years working in the 
new field of Magnetic Resonance Imaging 
as an RF and analog electronic specialist. 
George subsequently moved from Picker to 
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MEDRAD, a medical electronics a com- 
pany in Pittsburgh, where he remained 
through the spring of 2009. 

George holds a Bachelor of Science degree 
in Electronic Engineering from Case Institute 
of Technology, now part of Case Western Re- 
serve University. He was first licensed No- 
vember 22, 1963, the day President Kennedy 
was assassinated, and currently holds an Am- 

(continued on page 26) 
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BILL FRIES (1928-2022) 

Younger readers might lack familiarity 
with the last century craze called CB (or Cit- 
izen’s Band) radio. This medium is a band 
of radio frequencies and gear for use at 
around 27 MHz and which is open to all 
users, requires no operator license, with a ra- 
diated power limit of 4 watts for AM or FM 
and 12 watts peak envelope power for SSB 
radio. A CB antenna can not extend more 
than 20 feet above the ground. Forty differ- 
ent frequency channels, all near 27 MHz, are 
permissible. The transceivers, which are sold 
to most CB buffs, must be certified by the 
FCC. Channel 19 is, by custom, reserved for 
truck drivers on the highway. 

Although CB radio had its origins in the 
tube era of the 1940s it didn’t really come 
into its own until the 1970s. By then, one 
could buy cheap solid state 11 meter trans- 
ceivers. In 1973 there was a serious short- 
age of gasoline; to help improve gas 
mileage the Federal government imposed a 
55 mile-per-hour speed limit which was to 
be enforced by local and state police. Long 
distance truckers hated this and fought back 
with CB. Understandably, they shared in- 
formation about which filling stations had 
fuel, exchanged news about speed traps and 
also organized convoys to travel together to 
overwhelm the police at these sites. Many 
truckers enjoyed country and western 
music, and a singer and songwriter using 
the stage name C.W. McCall released a 
novel popular song called Convoy in 1975. 
His co-author of the lyrics was the song- 
writer Chip Davis. The song described a 
bunch of rogue truckers forming a convoy 
intent on delivering their loads on time de- 
spite the best efforts of the police, who 
were equipped with tanks, Jeeps and air- 
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planes to hold them to the speed limit. The 
convoy boasts of “a thousand screamin’ 
trucks An’ eleven long-haired Friends a’ 
Jesus in a chartreuse micra-bus.” It became 
popular with the general public, reaching 
the top of the popular song charts. The song 
served as a stimulus to CB sales, and amaz- 
ingly the government went on to lower the 
CB license fee from $40 to $4. By 1977 
there were around 20 million CB sets in the 
US alone. This was the peak of the CB 
craze; a movie version of Convoy was re- 
leased as well as the film Smokey and the 
Bandit, “Smokey” being the CB trucker’s 
slang for cop. The lyrics to the song can be 
found at https://www.google.com/search? 
rls=aso&client=gmail&q=lyrics%20son 
20convoy&authuser=0 

CB radio now is nearly dead, killed off 
by the mobile phone industry in the middle 
1980s and the Internet’s birth in the mid- 
1990s. But to CB owners, the song Convoy 
is evocative of their golden era. It was writ- 
ten and sung by Bill Fries whose stage 
name was C.W. McCall. Fries had an un- 
usual background for a country and western 
singer; he was an advertising executive for 
Bozell and Jacobs in Omaha in the 1970s, 
where he created a series of commercials 
for a baking company. In the TV commer- 
cial a long haul trucker is carrying Long 
Haul Bread in an 18-wheeler and having a 
romance with a waitress. His ads were so 
popular that Fries worked them into a 
record that sold 30,000 copies. It was a nat- 
ural move for him to produce a new 
trucker-based record, so in 1976, with the 
aid of country writer and performer Chip 
Davis, Convoy, the ode to renegade truck- 
ers, hit the airwaves. The lyrics are dense 
with CB slang. The song narrates the story 
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of two truckers “Rubber Duck” and “Pig 
Pen” who are “putting the hammer down.” 

Billie Dale Fries was born on November 
15, 1928 in Audubon, Iowa. Years later, he 
changed his name to William Dale Fries Jr. 
He claimed that he picked up his song-writ- 
ing and stage name from seeing the cover 
of McCall’s magazine. His father worked 
in a farm equipment plant and his mother 
Margaret Fries was a homemaker. After 
graduating from high school, he attended 
the University of lowa for a year, then re- 
turned home where he started a sign paint- 
ing business. In his early 20s he went to 
work for an NBC affiliate station in Omaha 
as an art director, from which he moved 
into advertising and the firm of Bozell and 
Jacobs. Fries died on April 1, 2022 after six 
months of hospice care in Ouray, Colorado. 
He is survived by his wife of 70 years, Rena 
Fries, three children, four grandchildren 
and six great-grandchildren. His career was 
extremely varied. In addition to advertising, 
he released nine record albums, and for six 
years was mayor of Ouray. 


LARRY JOSEPHSON (1939-2022) 

Larry Josephson once described himself 
in an interview with Newsday magazine in 
1989 as “... the first angry person in morn- 
ing radio and it was genuine.” 

He is credited with helping to start the 
free-form radio style that evolved in the 
1960s and 1970s. Born Norman Lawrence 
Josephson in Los Angeles on May 12, 
1939, his father Adrian owned a wood- 
working company and his mother Marian 
Tyre Josephson was a homemaker. Al- 
though Larry loved radio from his earliest 
childhood, he chose to major in linguistics 
at the University of California — Berkeley. 
Despite not having an engineering degree, 
he went to work as a computer engineer for 
IBM in New York. In the 1960s he began 
to volunteer at New York City’s WBIA, a 
listener-supported leftist, intellectual Paci- 
fica radio station. In 1966 he was hired by 
the station to host the morning show be- 
cause, as he claimed, the station couldn’t 
find anyone else to get up that early in the 
morning. Describing himself as a “night 
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person” he later remarked to New Yorker 
magazine “I’m a night person myself and 
the only conscious position I had was to be 
against the morning. What I didn’t realize 
was that there was a tremendous audience 
out there—I didn’t know how many mil- 
lions—with a natural need for someone to 
be natural, to be grumpy.” His show was a 
mix of call-ins, jokes, confession, satire, 
music and the sound of his consuming cof- 
fee and bagels. In 1972 he left WBAI for 
another Pacifica station, Berkeley’s KPFA, 
but returned to WBAI in 1974. After sev- 
eral years, Larry became an independent 
producer who helped bring back the com- 
edy team of Bob and Ray, producing their 
syndicated “Bob and Ray Show” as well as 
marketing cassettes and CDs of some of 
their best loved routines. 

For the next twenty years he hosted a na- 
tional call-in show called “Bridges” that 
was distributed by National Public Radio. 
Despite the leftist slant of Public Radio he 
enjoyed interviewing such conservatives as 
Milton Friedman, Charles Murray and 
Ralph Reed. Josephson was unusual in 
radio; he had his own radio studio built into 
his Manhattan apartment. He derived an in- 
come stream by renting it out to the BBC 
and to such figures as Al Gore, Samuel 
Jackson and Garrison Keillor. In addition, 
he produced an eight-part radio documen- 
tary “Only in America: The Story of Amer- 
ican Jews” which featured appearances by 
Elie Weisel, Justice Ruth Bader Ginsburg, 
John Lithgow, Jon Stewart, Mel Brooks, 
Jerry Stiller, Philip Roth and Zero Mostel. 
This series is available on CD from Ama- 
zon. Toward the end of his life he told 
Newsday ““When push comes to shove, I’d 
rather work for nothing and do exactly what 
I want without any interference from vice- 
presidents or format experts.” Josephson 
was married twice, to Charity Alker and 
Valerie Magyar. Both marriages ended in 
divorce. He is survived by a stepdaughter, 
a stepson, a sister and two grandsons. 


ROBERT PORTER (1940 —2021) 


WBGO is the most popular jazz radio 
station in the greater New York City area, 
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and its success 1s largely attributable to one 
man, Bob Porter. Porter was a record pro- 
ducer who initiated the reissue of vast num- 
bers of out-of-production canonical jazz 
works into vinyl discs and later as CDs. 
WBGO became New Jersey’s first public 
radio station in 1979 when its license was 
transferred from the Newark Board of Edu- 
cation to Newark Public radio in coopera- 
tion with the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting. Porter was a white man, who in 
1981 started “Portraits in Blue,” a syndi- 
cated radio program primarily featuring 
music of Black origin. The core content of 
this show included blues, R&B, and soul 
music. In 1986 he received the W.C. Handy 
Award for his work in promoting blues 
music. Starting in 2008, WBGO was the 
New York area’s only major jazz station. 
Porter was as well known as a record 
producer as he was a broadcaster. Working 
for Prestige Records, in 1968 he realized 
that rock ‘n roll had largely displaced jazz 
in public attention. Bucking the trend, 
Porter produced his first album for Prestige, 
“Professor Soul” with soul jazz/acid jazz 
organist Charles Kynard. Porter wrote his 
own liner notes for the album. He soon 
began conducting jazz sessions to create 
content for the label, which included such 
traditional greats of the day as saxophonists 
Gene Ammons and Sonny Stitt, and gui- 
tarist Pat Marino. He went on to produce 
hundreds of albums, and was the author of 
liner notes for several other labels in addi- 
tion to Prestige. In 1978 he won a Grammy 


- award for his liner notes to “Charlie Parker 


— The Complete Savoy Studio Sessions.” 
He was also to win a Grammy for the best 
historical album, a vinyl record compilation 
“Atlantic Rhythm and Blues 1947-1974.” 
Porter made it clear that his record releases 
would terminate with work produced on or 
before 1974. He regarded disco and rap as 
being very different from the blues music 
he was preserving and cultivating. Thanks 
to the introduction of compact discs in the 
1980s, jazz fans began to buy CD reissues 
of old albums. Porter was then working 
with the Atlantic label, where he led the re- 
mastering onto CDs of such greats of the 
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jazz age as Duke Ellington, Ray Charles 
and Lester Young. 

Bob was born Robert Sherwin Porter in 
Wellesley, Massachusetts on June 20, 1940 
to a solidly middle class family. His father, 
David Porter, managed Babson, a financial 
advisory firm, and his mother, Constance 
Kavanagh Porter, was a homemaker. He at- 
tended Whittier College in California, leav- 
ing to enter the Army, where he served in 
Fairbanks, Alaska. After completing his 
service he returned to Whittier to finish his 
degree. While still in school he wrote for 
Downbeat magazine, which led to his job 
with the Prestige jazz record label. 

When WGBO went on the air at 88.3 FM, 
Porter volunteered his services as host. Two 
years later he had his own show “Portraits 
in Blue” which was syndicated by NPR sta- 
tions throughout the United States for 40 
years. In addition, he was the author of the 
book Soul Jazz: Jazz in the Black Commu- 
nity 1945-75. He died of esophageal cancer, 
at his home in Northvale, New Jersey, on 
April 10, 2021 and is survived by his wife 
Linda Calandra Porter, two brothers and a 
sister, a son from a previous marriage, two 
stepsons and three grandchildren. 


VINCENT SCULLY (1927-2022) 

If you were once a Brooklyn Dodgers 
baseball fan and are well past middle age you 
might well have heard Vincent Scully an- 
nouncing Brooklyn baseball on the radio, 
along with the famed Red Barber and Connie 
Desmond. In 1950 Scully joined Barber and 
Desmond in the Dodgers’ radio and televi- 
sion booth. In 1953, when Barber got into a 
salary dispute with the World Series sponsor 
Gillette, Scully took over the NBC television 
broadcast and became the youngest person to 
broadcast a World Series, a record that still 
stands. Barber left the Dodgers to work for 
the Yankees in 1954 and Scully became the 
team’s principal announcer for both televi- 
sion and radio. The Dodgers were still in 
Brooklyn at that time, and their games were 
broadcast on New York radio station 
WMGM (1050) as well as on WOR-TV 
(channel 9 in New York). Scully moved to 
California with the Dodgers in 1957 and 
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served as their announcer for both radio and 
television for 67 summers. He called three 
perfect games—Don Larsen’s in 1956, 
Sandy Koufax’s in 1965, Dennis Martinez’s 
in 1991—and 20 no-hitters. Hank Aaron, 
playing for Atlanta, hit 715 home runs and 
broke Babe Ruth’s record in 1974. It was 
against the Dodgers, and Scully called it, an- 
nouncing “A Black man is getting a standing 
ovation in the Deep South for breaking a 
record of an all-time baseball idol,” and con- 
tinued ‘““What a marvelous moment for base- 
ball.” In 2016 he received the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom from Barack Obama. His 
final broadcast was also in 2016. The clarity 
of his radio announcing was such that fans 
would bring portable radio sets to the ball 
park so that they might better understand 
what they were seeing. Scully professed to 
love transistor portable radios for the way 
they augmented his career. He died at age 94 
on August 2, 2022 at his home in Hidden 
Hills, California. He had the longest broad- 
casting relationship with any one team, the 
Dodgers, in the history of professional sports. 

Scully was born in the Bronx on November 
29,1927 and mostly grew up in the Washing- 
ton Heights section of Manhattan. His father 
Victor Sully was a silk salesman and his 
mother Bridget (Freehill) was a homemaker. 
The family was of Irish Catholic origin. At 
age four, Vincent lost his father to brain can- 
cer, and his mother married an English mer- 
chant sailor, Allen Reeve, whom Scully re- 
garded as his father. Scully went to a Catholic 


private school, Fordham Prep in the Bronx. 
He was a big Giants fan as a boy. As he lived 
near the Polo Grounds and was a member of 
the NYC Police Athletic League and the 
Catholic Youth Organization, he was able to 
attend Giants games for free. Scully served in 
the United States Navy for two years before 
entering Fordham University, where his radio 
career began through his broadcasting of the 
University’s baseball, football and basketball 
games. He was one of the founders of the 
school radio station, WFUV. CBS hired him 
at age 22, and he joined Red Barber and Con- 
nie Desmond in broadcasting both on radio 
and television. Scully’s first wife, Joan, died 
in 1972 from an accidental overdose of med- 
icine, leaving him with three young children 
to raise. Two years later he met his second 
wife, Sandra, a secretary for the Los Angeles 
Rams. She had two young children from a 
previous marriage. When he married Sandra 
he said they combined their two families into 
what Scully called “my own Brady Bunch.” 
Sandra predeceased him—she died of ALS in 
2021 at age 76. They had been married for 47 
years and had a daughter Catherine between 
them. His other children are Kelly, Erin, Todd 
and Kevin. A son, Michael, died in a heli- 
copter crash in 1994. Scully was a devout 
Catholic and always attended Mass before an- 
nouncing Sunday games. 

SOURCES: 

ESPN, Associated Press, New York Times 
Wikipedia 
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ateur Extra certification. He is a member of 
AWA, ARRL and QCWA (Quarter Century 
Wireless Association), and is a frequent au- 
thor of articles for OST and Electric Radio 
Magazines, and the QCWA Journal. He re- 
sides in Allison Park, Pennsylvania. 


BOB RYDZEWSKI, KJ6SBR 
News from the Society of Wireless 
Pioneers 

Bob Rydzewski, KJ6SBR, is a research 
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chemist and medical writer who was in- 
spired to tell the stories of the people, tech- 
nologies, and events that made radio his- 
tory upon reading the late Alan Douglas’s 
great trilogy, Radio Manufacturers of the 
1920s. Bob is a fellow of the California 
Historical Radio Society. As deputy 
archivist, he and others work to preserve 
and make available the unique resources 
of their Society of Wireless Pioneers 
archives. 
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GEORGE J. MISIC, KE8RN (WA8LEM WHILE AT DENTRON) 


WORKING FOR 
DENTRON RADIO COMPANY, 1981-1983 


Transceivers, Linear Amplifiers and an Olds Toronado 


Getting involved with Dentron Radio 
Company 

n 1981 I was contacted by Dennis Had, 
[o= W8KXkK, about doing some work 

for Dentron Radio Company of Twins- 
burg, Ohio, which he had founded in the mid- 
1970s. The product he contacted me about 
was the model HF-200D 80/75 to 10 meter 
transceiver, a new version of the company’s 
HF-200 SSB-CW transceiver with added 
digital frequency readout. The HF-200 was 
designed by someone who had departed the 
company and it had various performance is- 
sues Dennis sought to have corrected in order 
to make the transceiver competitive with 
other products on the retail market. Born in 
1949, I was in my early 30s at the time, and 
had held an amateur radio license since 1963. 
While in high school, I worked for Bernie’s 
Ham Shack from 1965 to 1967, selling and 
servicing amateur radio equipment. Bernie 
died at age 54 in 1967 and his wife decided 
to close the store. I continued to work there 
for several months trying to sell off the in- 
ventory, then moved on to the amateur radio 
department at Pioneer-Standard Electronics 
in 1967, selling and servicing amateur radio 
equipment. As a result, I became fairly well 
known in amateur radio circles. I continued 
at Pioneer while. in college; the retail stores 
were sold to Farr Electronics in 1971, and I 
remained there until 1974 when Farr went 
out of business. I soon formed my own busi- 
ness, repairing home high fidelity equipment 
and installing commercial sound equipment, 
including public address systems and inter- 
coms. 

At Dentron, I was given an HF-200D to 

see what I could do to improve it. Problems 
were caused by the long leads in the RF cir- 


cuitry affiliated with the bandswitch, along 
with routing and shielding issues. It became 
clear there was no easy path to better perfor- 
mance without radical changes. 

Dentron was originally founded to make a 
vacuum tube transverter to put a 75 meter sta- 
tion on the 160 meter band, as in the mid-to- 
late-1970s no USA-built SSB-CW trans- 
ceiver covered 160 meters. It sold quite well, 
and Dentron went on to make antenna tuners 
and linear amplifiers. They had three popular 
linear amplifiers by 1980: the GLA-1000 
built with four color TV horizontal sweep 
tubes (GLA stood for Great Little Amplifier), 
the Clipperton L (named for the DX-pedi- 
tion) using four 572-B tubes, and the MLA- 
2500 using a pair of Eimac 8875 transverse 
forced air cooled external anode triode tubes. 

Dennis found a buyer for Dentron Radio 
Company; the new president of Dentron was 
identified as Morris Messenger, who claimed 
to be W6PUT. He had an investor who 
bought Dennis’s interest in Dentron. This led 
Dennis to leave Dentron and move to the 
Carolinas, where he started an audio com- 
pany plus another amateur radio company. 
He still lives in North Carolina, his call is 
W4USR, and he has a very interesting Web 
page. 

Dentron had no engineer when Morris 
Messenger took over in October 1981. He 
contacted me about working full-time for 
Dentron; as an incentive to take the job offer 
he promised me a leased car paid for by the 
company. I accepted the job with a starting 
date of December 01, 1981, however, I kept 
my repair and installation business and 
worked at Dentron on weekends and a few 
evenings. Fortunately, I had a full-time em- 
ployee in my office; she did a fine job of run- 
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ning the business. Two friends worked for 
me part-time, repairing stereo equipment. In 
1982 I sold the business to a stereo equip- 
ment store I had done work for; they pur- 
chased it as an operating business and I con- 
tinued to work there whatever hours I could. 
After about eight months at Dentron, I got 
the promised leased car, a blue 1982 Oldsmo- 
bile Toronado coupe. It was a very comfort- 
able and pleasant automobile, if quite gutless, 
as were many new cars in the early 1980s. It 
was the fourth car Dentron had leased; the 
lease agent was delighted I wanted a USA- 
built car. Morris had an Audi 5000; his wife 
had a Fiat 124 sport convertible and our fi- 
nancial person had some type of oe 
Japanese car. 


Products I designed at Dentron 


The first new product I designed for Den- 
tron was known as the MLX-Mini, a small 
SSB-CW transceiver running about 25 watts 
input power with digital frequency readout. 
It operated from a 12 to 15 VDC power 
source. Models for 80/75, 40, and 20 meters 
were made in hundreds of units each; proto- 
types for 160, 15, 10, and six meters were 
built but not produced in quantity. The Den- 
tron Scout, a solid state SSB transceiver for 
the Civil Air Patrol, was also produced in the 
hundreds of units to replace the discontinued 
Heath HW-18-1 crystal-controlled vacuum 
tube SSB transceiver kit. 

Morris Messenger planned to import the 
Japan Radio Company (JRC) NRD-515 gen- 
eral coverage digital frequency readout re- 
ceiver and NSD-515 transmitter. These units 
were two-tone gray, darker than Collins 
grays, So any new versions of amplifiers I up- 
dated used the JRC gray colors, black Na- 
tional Radio Company knobs and Modutec 
panel meters. 

I redid the Clipperton L linear amplifier 
into the Clipperton QRO; the new version 
used a large printed circuit board that fit over 
the four sockets for the 572-B tubes; it also 
contained the tuned input circuitry to make 
the amplifier compatible with solid state ra- 
dios. This redesign cut out more than 50% of 
the assembly time required for building the 
amplifier, which significantly improved the 
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profitability of building this unit. The current 
GLA-1000B was upgraded to the GLA- 
1000C with the addition of 160 meters. The 
new model GLA-1000C had new colors, 
knobs, a new meter, and a significant cut in 
the assembly time. 

I designed, and Dentron produced, antenna 
tuners to match the already-produced Clip- 
perton L linear amplifier and the GLA-1000 
and GLA-1000B; they were designated as 
the Clipperton T and GLT-1000. Both had 
internal directional wattmeters, 4:1 baluns, 
and 6:1 reduction drives on the two tuning 
capacitors. Hundreds of each were produced . 
and shipped. A smaller run of the MLT-2500 
tuner was made; it used a rotary inductor with 
a digital position indicator along with the fea- 
tures of the other tuners. Antenna switching 
on the MLT-2500 used relays; it could be 
done remotely if desired. Versions of all three 
of these tuners in two-tone gray with Na- 
tional knobs were planned as the next prod- 
uct runs, but became victims of the bank’s 
shut-down of Dentron about June or July of 
1983. 


Prototypes I built at Dentron that did 
not made it to production 


The MLA-2500B linear amplifier was not 

a current product when I started at Dentron; I 
built a prototype of a new version to be calied 
the MLA-2500C using a pair of RCA-type 
8122 external anode tetrode tubes in the final 
amplifier. I always thought the 8122 was an 
excellent tube to use; it has plate dissipation of 
400 watts and uses a low-cost tube socket. 
Three prototypes for linears using 3-500Z 
tubes were built; they were called the Galion 
I, Galion II, and Galion III amplifiers using 
one, two, or three 3-500Z tubes in parallel to 
cover 160 to 15 meters, including the WARC 
bands. Ten and twelve meters could be re- 
stored by a simple modification done by the 
end user to comply with new FCC regulations 
for the manufacturing of linear amplifiers, 
adopted in 1978 in a largely futile effort to 
keep amateur radio linear amplifiers off of the 
11 meter Class D Citizen’s Band (CB). The 
Galion I and Galion II were table-top ampli- 
fiers and the Galion III was a floor 
(continued on page 40) 
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GEORGE J. MISIC, KE8RN 


THE SWAN CYGNET FAMILY 


OF TRANSCEIVERS 
An Affordable Entry-level Line of SSB Gear 


The low-priced Swan 260 Cygnet 


he first Swan Cygnet transceiver was 
introduced in 1968 as the Model 
260, Cygnet being the term for a 
baby swan. It was built in the same size 
cabinet as Swan had used for all their vac- 
uum tube transceivers, but it also included 
a power supply, speaker, and hard-wired 
microphone. A Swan Cygnet was a com- 
plete amateur radio station, only needing a 
source of power and 
an antenna to go on 
the air in SSB mode, 
and adding a key for 
CW. The original i 
Cygnet 260 sold for a / 
$395.00, compared 
tov$5799.95 fotwa 
Swan 350 with a 


AC power supply; mobile operation from a 
DC source required a plug-in transistorized 
14A DC inverter. A magic eye tube used 
for transmitter tuning saved the cost of a 
meter, and the receiver lacked Automatic 
Gain Control (AGC). The loudness control 
was an RF/IF gain control like those used 
in the single band Swan transceivers from 
1961 and 1962. No receiver signal strength 
indicator was provided. 


SINGLE SIDERABD 


power supply and 
speaker, while a 
Collins KWM-2 
plus power supply 
sold for $1265.00. 
The 260 had a single-tube final, using a 
type 6LQ6 color television horizontal 
sweep tube as the final amplifier. Only one 
tube was used in the final amplifier stage 
for two reasons, to make room inside the 
cabinet for an internal power supply and to 
reduce current demands on the power sup- 
ply. The 260 was a minimalist transceiver 
without selectable sidebands, a crystal cal- 
ibrator, or provisions for a plug-in VOX 
unit or second VFO to transmit and receive 
on different frequencies. Swan even elimi- 
nated the microphone connector in their ef- 
fort to sell the 260 Cygnet as a complete 
amateur radio station for the lowest possi- 
ble price. The original 260 included only an 


Swan’s first entry-level Cygnet, the Model 260. 


TRANSCEIVER 


The deluxe Swan 270 Cygnet 


In 1969, Swan released the more deluxe 
model 270 Swan Cygnet with built-in crys- 
tal calibrator and selectable sideband. The 
upgraded 270 used a panel meter in place 
of the magic eye tube, the receiver had 
AGC, the meter functioned as an S meter 
on receive, and the volume control was an 
actual audio level control. The 270 Cygnet 
also would accept the Swan plug-in VOX 
unit. Both 120 VAC and 13.8 VDC power 
supplies were built-in; switching was ac- 
complished by using the desired power 
cord. Priced at $529.00; the 270 also had 
more controls than the 260. All later Swan 
Cygnets were versions of the 270, however 
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none had the 13.8 
VDC mobile power 
supplies built-in; 
they required the 
14A inverter — ex- 
cept for the 270 con- 
figured for mobile 
for an additional 
$59.95. This unit, as 
well as the model 
260 and all later 
Cygnets used a 5.500 
MHz IF. Like all 
Swan tube SSB-CW receivers, they were 
single conversion with a switched local os- 
cillator. Like the Model 260, the 270 ran 
260 watts input power on SSB and 180 
watts input on CW. 


ALE GAIN 
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Later Swan Cygnets were sold 
until 1979 


The Swan 270B Cygnet replaced the 270 
in 1970, still featuring a calibrator and selec- 
table sideband, and the ability to use the op- 
tional VOX unit. The 270B retained the 
panel meter and receiver AGC, as did all 
later Cygnets. The 270B was the best overall 
buy of the Cygnet family; even with the 14A 
DC power adapter, it cost only $488.95, 
$40.05 less than the 270 configured for mo- 
bile use. For 1974, the 300B Cygnet used an 
8950 final tube in place of the 6LQ6/6JE6; 
the SSB power input was up to 300 watts 
and a CW sidetone was added. The 300B 
sold for $499.00. In 1977, for some strange 
reason Swan used the 
model number 350A; 
this unit was the new 
300B Cygnet and had 
no connection to the 
company’s 350 or 350- 
C five band SSB-CW 
transceivers except for 
the cabinet size and 
single conversion de- 
sign) aiheatis35 0A 
switched to a 6MJ6 
final amplifier tube still 
rated at 300 watts PEP 
input on SSB and 200 
watts on CW. It used a 
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solid state balanced modulator in place of a: 
6JH8 tube balanced modulator. The 350A’s 
price was up to $599.95. Later in 1977, the 
350D came out with digital frequency read- 
out to 100 Hz. It continued to use the 6MJ6 
final amplifier tube originally designed for 
color television horizontal sweep/high volt- 
age service. The tube gave 300 watts PEP 
input on SSB and 200 watts input on CW. 
Like all Cygnets, the IF was 5.500 MHz. The 
350D Cygnet included an internal AC power 
supply, speaker, crystal calibrator and selec- 
table sideband. It was priced $699.95, repre- 
senting a significant premium for the digital 
frequency readout. It still had no built-in mo- 
bile operation, requiring the 14A transistor- 
ized adapter to operate from a 13.8 VDC 
mobile power source. 

The Swan Cygnet had a productive 10+ 
year run, and provided many beginning 
Amateurs with affordable entry-level SSB 
equipment. 
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Swan Cygnet Model 300B, circa 1974. 
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BY MERRILL BANCROFT 


MADE IN ROCHESTER: THE SKYLARK RADIO 
A Little-Known Piece of Rochester Radio History 


few readers may remember the 

Skylark radio I displayed in the 

“Old Equipment Contest” at the 
2021 AWA Conference, and I’d like to in- 
troduce you to this little piece of Rochester 
radio history. (Editor’s Note: Merrill Ban- 
croft’s Radio Lab Skylark won First Place 
in the “Regenerative and Super-Regenera- 
tive Receivers” category, see AWA Journal 
vol. 62/#1, page 31.) 

The “Skylark” radio was apparently pro- 
duced and sold by “The Radio Laboratory,” 
a business establishment operated by one 
Clarence C. Halstead from 1924 through 
1927 at 65 Swan St., Rochester, New York. 
As far as I know, this business had no con- 
nection with other companies that used the 
Skylark name. By 1928 “The Radio Labo- 
ratory” evidently became “Halstead Radio 
Laboratory” and had moved to an address 
on East Main Street in Rochester until its 
apparent demise in 1933. 

AWA member Allan Pellnat mentioned to 
me that he had seen a circa-1925 “Made in 
Rochester” 2- or 3-dialer in the Conference 
flea market several years ago, and had urged 
AWA to purchase it for the Museum because 
it represented a heretofore unknown 
Rochester maker. Evidently AWA took his 
recommendation seriously, as Ed Gable, who 
was Museum Curator at the time, mentioned 
that there is a crude later set in the AWA col- 
lection. My memory also tells me that this set 
referenced a Rochester street address similar 
to my radio. Clarence Halstead and his wife 
Dorothy were living in Rochester and were 
listed in the 1925 New York State census. He 
was then described as being employed as a 
salesman for a radio dealer and as the “self- 
employed owner” of that dealership. 

I have found no mention of “The Radio 
Laboratory” in any Rochester alphabetical 
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Rear view, showing label. 


Inside view. 
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listings until 1927, where it is shown as being 
at 65 Swan Street with one Clarence C. Hal- 
stead as proprietor. However, using the street 
address directory information as an alterna- 
tive I discovered that “The Radio Labora- 
tory” was located at 65 Swan Street in 1925 
and 1926 under Mr. Clarence C. Halstead, 
whose occupation prior to 1925 was listed as 
“Toolmaker.” Mr. Halstead’s alphabetical 
listing shows him as the proprietor of “The 
Radio Laboratory.” Directory references to 
“The Radio Laboratory” disappear in 1928 
and are replaced by “Halstead Radio Labo- 
ratory” at 457 East Main Street, which re- 
main until 1933 and are no longer heard from 
thereafter. I have no information about any 
other equipment he built or sold. 

When Allan wrote up Halstead Radio 
Laboratory in his 2005 “Made in Rochester” 
AWA Review article he simply said that it 
existed from 1928 to 1933 and that there 


were no indications that they ever produced 
anything after the radio production. 

This “Skylark” is a rare survivor of two 
or three known and evidence indicates that 
it can be dated from about 1925, although 
that seems to be a little late for such a crude 
one-tube radio. I’ve yet to find any infor- 
mation in any radio magazines which, of 
course, makes things more interesting. 

I owe thanks to Allan and Ed for some of 
this insight and information. 


Se ae 


Left: “The Radio Laboratory” service tag with note to customer. Right: “The Radio Lab- 


oratory” advertising tag. 
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RADIO RAMBLES 


BY DENNIS (DOC) MURPHY, K@GRM, 111 W. ARIKARA AVENUE, BISMARCK, ND 58501 


How I Got Into Electronic Maintenance — Part 1 


Radio License in 1956. Later, I passed 

the FCC test for my 2nd Class Ra- 
diotelephone Ticket; a year later I got my 
Ist Class Ticket and that got me working at 
KSJB-AM as I have shared in previous 
Radio Rambles. 

I interviewed for a summer job with the 
North Dakota State Highway Department in 
the parking lot behind the Jamestown Police 
Department, speaking with the late Paul 
Carufel, Director of North Dakota State 
Radio. Paul was helping the Highway De- 
partment design a state-wide radio system, 
and was looking for radiotelephone li- 
censees. I qualified, got an apartment in Bis- 
marck, and went to work for the Highway 
Department at State Radio Headquarters, lo- 
cated at Bismarck Airport. From what I 
heard, this was an old ex-dog kennel build- 
ing—but it was a job, and things have 
changed since then! My °46 Ford and I 
made weekend trips on Highway 10 to see 
my folks. 

I (and others) figured out the system de- 
sign and built a prototype station to see if it 
worked—and it did! Then they ran out of 
radio operators, so I became the one as- 
signed to the “Dog Watch”—12:00 mid- 
night to 8:00 a.m.—for the remaining month 
of my summer vacation. The work was 
pretty light; my main job was changing 
computer punch cards in a big drawer-filled 
cabinet that contained license plate informa- 
tion for the whole state. On one interesting 
night, I slowly became unable to hear local 
mobiles, but could hear mobiles from a cou- 
ple hundred miles away. A Wisconsin sta- 
tion was having the same problem, so I re- 
layed his mobiles and he relayed mine— 
lucky that traffic back and forth was light. 
Then the sun came up and everything was 
back to normal. I then returned to college 
for my final year and graduation—was I 


| all started when I got my Amateur 
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glad that schooling was over. I liked work- 
ing better—HI! 

In 1961 I got my college sheepskin, took 
a week to get organized, and went to work 
for the North Dakota Highway Department 
on a permanent basis. The new radio system 
had Motorola base station equipment, Gen- 
eral Electric mobiles and Budelman mi- 
crowave (low bid—you know). A four-stall 
garage with an office and heat was rented 
and filled with radio equipment to be tested 
before it all went to a site. This kept us busy 
all winter. 

Spring of 1962 arrived, and the tower 
base, building slab and tower guy anchors 
all were poured. Site power was installed by 
the local electric co-ops, with the Highway 
Department building access roads. Tower 
crews were assembling and painting tower 
sections to haul out to each site. Towers var- 
ied in height, self-supporting at 40 to 80 
feet, and guyed at 200 to 300, depending on 
site locale and linking paths. After the con- 
crete had set, things got into high gear, with 
contractors erecting buildings and wiring 
them, while placing propane tanks for heat 
and emergency generators, and with towers 
popping up here and there. 

Guess who got the job to oversee coaxial 
cable installation on the towers, connect an- 
tennas topside (Boss didn’t trust the tower 
crew) and install coax pressurization sys- 
tems. At night I would cut and prep 
WrapLock for the next day while watching 
TV in the motel. My final tower job was in- 
stalling lightning rods on all of the towers 
(34) that didn’t get done at set-up. On one 
day, I climbed 1200 feet of tower. We had a 
strange occurrence on that day. It seemed 
that someone in the Highway Department 
didn’t trust this new bunch of Radio Section 
employees, and word went out to check on 
them from time to time. I got checked on 

(continued on page 36) 
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BREADBOARDING 


EDITED BY DAVID MINCHELLA, KE2GE 
MAIL: c/o AWA Museum, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421 

E-MAIL: ke2ge@yahoo.com 


Bring Historical Circuits to Life 
On Your Workbench! 


The Development of the Screen Grid 
Part 2: Building a Tetrode Vacuum Tube Receiver 


cessity of reducing control grid to plate 
capacitance, and how the addition of a 
“screen grid” gave birth to the tetrode vac- 


|: our last session we discussed the ne- 


scribe the circuit, and let you see the radio 
I built using tubes of the 1920s, namely the 
#24 tetrode, and the #27 triode. These tubes: 
are readily available, and it’s my hope that 


uum tube. Early “3- 
dial” tuned radio fre- 
quency (TRF) receivers 
suffered from self-os- 
cillation (positive feed- 
back) due to the capac- 
itance between the con- 
trol grid and the plate of 
the common triode 
tubes of that time. The 
new tetrode tube, 
namely the #24, 
brought several advan- 
tages to the radio de- 
signer. Along with 
much lower grid to 
plate capacitance and 
greater overall voltage 
gain (when compared 
to the triode), the mu, 
or gain of the tube 
could be optimized for 
the circuit by adjusting 
the voltage on the 
screen grid. This prop- 
erty would eventually 
lead to automatic vol- 
ume control (AVC) in 
the Superheterodyne 
radio of the future. 
This time I'll pre- 
senthyayivery “nice 
medium wave (MW) 
radio that performs re- 
markably well over the 
broadcast band. Ill de- 
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Rep Funpingham h 
adiotron 
Type 27 
DETECTOR, AMPLIFIER 


The 27 is a three-electrode general 
purpose tube of the heater-cathode type 
for use as an amplifier and detector in a-c 
receivers. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


HEATER VOLTAGEC(A. Cy or D. Co.cc c cee cev cence 
HEATER CURRENT 
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BOTTOM VIEW 


Volts 
Amperes 
PLATE VOLTAGE* Volts 
GriD VOLTAGET Volts 
PLATE CURRENT ek 4.5 Ye 5.2. > Milliamperes 
PLATE RESISTANCE ms 
AMPLIFICATION FACTOR... 9 9 
MUTUAL CONDUCTANCE... 820 Micromhos 
GRiD-PLATE CAPACITANCE. : put 
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Fig. 2: Data sheet for type 27 triode. 
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some readers of this column will build one. 
If you do, please send me an email along 
with a picture of your project. 

I decided to try the tetrode as a “grid-leak 
detector” with a triode tube as a voltage am- 
plifier for headphone operation. The grid- 
leak detector was invented by Lee De For- 
est around 1912, and proved to be a good 
detector as well as an amplifier, all in one 
tube. The circuit detects an amplitude mod- 
ulated waveform by taking advantage of the 
non-linear control grid to cathode charac- 
teristic. This non-linearity curve allows the 
control grid to act as a diode to rectify (de- 
tect) the RF signal, as well as controlling 
the flow of electrons through the tube, thus 
amplifying the detected wave. 

I’ll describe the design of this simple but 
well-performing receiver. I started with the 
#27 triode, which makes a good voltage am- 
plifier to drive high impedance headphones 
or to feed additional 
tube amplification 
stages to drive a 
speaker. I downloaded 
the data sheet (Figure 
2), and looked at the 
characteristics of a class 
A voltage amplifier. As 
I wanted the radio to op- 
erate at a reasonable 
voltage, I chose the 
characteristics for 90 
volt operation. At 90 
volts on the plate, we 
want to see the grid bi- 
ased at -6 volts (with re- {Mo 
spect to the cathode). 
Using Ohm’s Law, to 
achieve -6 volts on the 
cathode with 2.7 mA 
(0.0027 Amp) of current 
flow, R (cathode) equals 
6 V/.0027A, which 
equals 2,222 ohms. I 
chose a 2.2K ohm resis- 
tor for the cathode, and 
a 1M ohm resistor to 
bring the grid to ground 
potential. Now, looking 
at the schematic (Figure 
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1), the cathode is 6 volts higher than the grid, 
or, looking at it from the cathode, the grid is 
6 volts below the cathode (-6 volts), provid- 
ing proper tube bias. 

The grid-leak detector was easy. Looking 
at the data sheet (Figure 3) for the #24 tube 
under the “detector” section, a plate load re- 
sistor of about 0.25 megohms (250,000 
ohm) is required (270K ohm is a common 
value). In this design, the cathode is 
grounded, and I chose very common values 
for the grid-leak components, a 2.2M ohm 
resistor in parallel with a 100 pF capacitor. 
The top cap of the #24 tube is the control 
grid, which is sensitive to hum pickup. I sug- 
gest that the grid-leak components be kept 
close to the cap. I used a small fuse holder 
clip, slightly modified, to fit the tube cap. 

A tuned circuit, consisting of a coil in 
parallel with a variable capacitor, is re- 
quired to tune the broadcast band. There are 
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Fig. 3: Data sheet for type 24A tetrode. 
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many DIY coils to be found on the Internet, 
but I chose an old Meissner #14-1004 
Antenna coil, which worked perfectly with 
a common 350 pF tuning capacitor. A pri- 
mary coil for the antenna circuit is strongly 
advised to keep hum very low (see 
schematic diagram). I found about 30 feet 
of wire worked nicely for the antenna, 
along with a good ground. 

The 2.5 volt filaments each draw 1.75 
Amps, a total of 3.5 Amps when wired in 
parallel. Since these tubes have indirectly 
heated cathodes, either AC or DC can be 
used; I used an old 2.5 volt transformer. For 
the plate (B+) voltage, 90 volts is advised, 
but it will work with 45 volts. Ten 9-volt 
batteries in series work well. 

You'll notice a 100K ohm potentiometer 
connected to the screen grid of the #24 tube. 
It acts as a variable voltage divider; by 
changing the voltage on the screen grid, the 
gain (mu) of the tube can be controlled. If 
you have a strong signal that’s overloading 
the detector, the screen voltage can be re- 
duced to lower the gain. This potentiometer 
can also be used to control the volume level. 

This simple circuit performs well. The 
tetrode loads the tuned circuit lightly (par- 
tially due to reduced grid capacitance), pro- 
viding a high “Q,” and good selectivity. Try 
different tuned circuits and find what works 
best. I tried a home-brewed spiderweb coil 
with good results, but liked the appearance 
of the Meissner coil assembly, which 
worked about as well. 

My completed receiver is shown in Fig- 


RADIO RAMBLES, continued from page 33 


that 1200 foot day. This radio site was 
reached by way of a half-mile section line 
road, followed by our site access road. My 
trusty steed, a 1956 Chevy Panel Sedan 
with a broken gas gauge was parked at the 
site. I’m 300 feet up and had finished the 
lightning rod install, and a car came down 
the section road, parked out of sight behind 
some trees, then the Maintenance Supervi- 
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Fig. 4: Completed two-tube screen-grid re- 


ceiver. 


ure 4. With winter ahead, this would make 
a nice weekend project. 

The AWA Radio 101 class has been very 
popular. With that in mind, the Breadboard- 
ing column will be devoted to Major Arm- 
strong’s Superheterodyne circuit for the 
next five or six issues. Each quarter I’ Il de- 
scribe a section of the circuit and how it 
works. Along with that, I'll be restoring an 
“All American 5” radio, and include de- 
tailed information of the pitfalls that the 
novice restorer may encounter. When com- 
pleted, AWA will offer the radio and 
restoration documentation on an eBay auc- 
tion. I hope many of you will follow along, 
restoring a radio along with me. 

I’ve “met” many readers via email re- 
garding this column, and encourage you to 
email me with comments or questions. 
Until next time, keep that soldering iron 
hot, and the smell of flux in the air. 


sor walked into the building, walked out, 
looked at my trusty steed, walked around 
the building, looked at both sides of the 
propane tank, took his hat off, scratched his 
head, then walked back to the car and drove 
away. He never looked up, and I didn’t get 
his attention. If he could be sneaky, so 
could I! I never heard anything about that 
episode—interesting... 
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TELEVISION 


EDITED BY MARK NELSON, television@tv-boxes.com 


Antenna Rotators, Part 1 


arly customers of television sets en- 
Hernees anew world of antenna re- 

quirements completely different 
from their experience with AM radio. TV 
antennas were blessedly small, so even 
though they mostly needed to be outdoors, 
and high, their human-size dimensions 
were relatively easy to handle. But, user ex- 
perience quickly made it clear that for good 
reception—particularly in places with tall 
buildings or rough terrain—correct orienta- 
tion of the antenna was mandatory. 

The need for proper antenna pointing 
was compounded in areas having several 
TV stations. There were only about 100 TV 
stations in the entire US before 1953, and 
fewer than a dozen cities boasted more than 
one station. For those lucky viewers, multi- 
ple antennas were often recommended, 
each pointed at a desired station. When the 
FCC freeze on new TV station licenses was 
lifted in 1953, the number of stations rose 
dramatically, giving millions of viewers 
much more choice, and more directions to 
point their antennas. Thus began the heyday 
of the TV antenna rotator. 

“Beam” antennas had been around in 
commercial and amateur radio circles since 
the 1930s. They provided a way of “ampli- 
fying” a signal by concentrating it into a rel- 
atively narrow beam compared to a basic 
dipole antenna. Rotating TV beam antennas 
was initially a simple mechanical process— 
sometimes just grabbing the support pole 
and giving it a twist (referred to as the 
“Armstrong method”) until the picture 
looked good. Mechanically-inclined view- 
ers might build their own electrically oper- 
ated rotators—often from war-surplus mo- 
tors and position indicators. The rapid 
growth of post-war television led to many 
companies being formed to cash in on the 
boom with purpose-built antenna rotators. 

Mechanical rotators—no electricity in- 
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volved—were among the offerings avail- 
able. The “Tele-Turner” non-electric TV 
antenna rotator was introduced in 1950 by 
the Joseph Shaw Company of Toledo, 
Ohio, for $14.95. Just north of Toledo in 
Erie, Michigan, Neo Products offered their 
“Select-A-Beam” mechanical rotator 
($16.95 list) in early 1951. And as late as 
1956 the Helix Rotor Company of Marlin, 
Texas, unveiled their $24.90 model H-1 
pull-cable operated rotator for those whose 
use of electricity did not necessarily extend 
to anything so trivial as antenna pointing. 

Just before sitting down to write this arti- 
cle, I was reading Bill Bryson’s memoir of 
growing up in Iowa in the 1950s. Lo and be- 
hold, there was a reference to mechanical 
TV antenna rotators! He wrote of visiting his 
grandparents in Winfield, Iowa, as a child: 

“My grandparents could get seven sta- 
tions on their set—we could get just three 
in Des Moines—but only by turning the 
roof aerial, which was manipulated by 
means of a crank on the outside back wall 
of the house. So if you wanted to watch, 
say, KTVO from Ottumwa, my grandfather 
had to go out and turn the crank slightly one 
way, and if you wanted WOC from the 
Quad Cities he turned it another, and 
KWWL in Waterloo another way still, in 
each case responding to instructions 
shouted through a window.” — The Life 
and Times of the Thunderbolt Kid. 

The vast majority of TV owners used 
electrically operated rotators, of which the 
choice was legion. I searched radio-TV 
publications between 1947 and 1970 and 
turned up 28 companies marketing 88 TV 
antenna rotator models, including the three 
non-electric models mentioned above. This 
presents a sizable, yet manageable, field of 
TV-adjacent collecting. The control boxes 
are typically small and sometimes quite in- 
teresting in style and design. Some models 
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Schematic of a typical rotator with meter indicator. 


were produced over a long period of time, 
so they underwent styling changes to keep 
up with trends. The rotor heads, the outdoor 
portion with the geared motor, are interest- 
ing too, in their own way, but harder to 
come by than the controllers. The dedicated 
rotor head collector (if such there are) must 
be willing to climb a tower or roof to re- 
trieve an historic specimen. 

The rotator head is almost universally 
powered by a single-phase AC motor with 
a starting winding connected through a lar- 
gish (50-100 microfarads) non-polarized 
capacitor. The direction of rotation is de- 
termined by which of the motor’s two 
windings is fed through the capacitor, 
which is located in the controller. Operating 
voltage is usually in the 24-30 volt range, 
and the motor is geared down to turn the 
antenna at one to two RPM. Multi-wire ca- 
bles are used between the head and con- 
troller, with three wires needed to power 
the motor, and one or more wires used to 
signal direction. 

Although there were over two dozen mak- 
ers of antenna rotators, most did not survive 
more than a few years. Alliance and Radi- 
art/CDE (often referred to as CDR) were the 
longest-lived and largest selling brands of 
antenna rotators for most of the third quarter 
of the 20th Century. As early as 1954 they 
were acknowledged by several magazines as 
the leaders in the industry. In the early ’50s 
Alliance was particularly aggressive in ad- 
vertising, both in magazines and on TV. 
Both companies continually innovated, in 
styling as well as in technology. For the col- 
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lector, this means that there are lots of dif- 
ferent model variations available. In this ar- 
ticle, their names show up repeatedly. 

TV rotator controllers take two basic 
forms—manual or automatic. Manual is the 
simplest: you hold down a button depend- 
ing on the desired rotation (clockwise or 
counterclockwise) and release it when you 
want to stop. Typically you watched the 
picture on the TV, moving the antenna back 
and forth until reception was just right. To 
avoid twisting up the antenna lead-in wire 
there is a hard stop built into the rotor head 
so it can only make one rotation. Early on, 
manufacturers added a switch to illuminate 
a light on the controller when the hard stop 
was met. I call this the End of Travel (EOT) 
type of signal. Simplicity was its primary 
feature. Alliance Manufacturing appears to 
have led the way with their $39.95 ATR 
(Alliance Tenna Rotor) model in 1948. Its 
1955 successor, the K-22, was still being 
produced in the ’70s. The K-22 was avail- 
able for a while in three different colors— 
mahogany, forest green, and 1vory—which 
would be nicely collectible. Radiart (a divi- 
sion of Cornell-Dubilier Electronics) came 
out with their first EOT model in 1950, the 
TR-1, followed the next year by the model 
501A “Tele-Rotor Cub,” evidently having 
bought the design from US Devices. The 
“Cub” added a feature by flashing the light 
briefly every 7.2 degrees of rotation, pro- 
viding proof to the user that the antenna 
was moving. A few smaller firms also an- 
nounced EOT products, such as the RMS 
(Radio Merchandise Sales) model R-55 
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Rotators with end-of-travel indicator. 
Clockwise from top left: Alliance ATR, Al- 
liance K-22, RMS Rotor Queen. 


“Rotor Queen,” only $19.95 in 1954. All 
but the Alliance models seem to have faded 
away quickly. 

Having only one light was kind of boring, 
so a few rotators used several lights to pro- 
vide a rough indication of direction. In 1949, 
Radiart’s first “Tele-Rotor” model used a 
row of four lights to represent the cardinal 
directions: north, east, south and west, using 
a rotary switch in the head and four wires in 
the control cable. The next year, Radiart’s 
improved and‘stylish model TR-2 “Sky 
Hawk Tele-Rotor” was able to show inter- 
mediate compass points on its round “Per- 
fect Pattern” dial. Interestingly, Radiart’s 
successor, CDR, reprised and updated the 
original design in 1964 for their TR-2C and 
in 66 for the TR-10. Crown Controls took a 
different tack, with lights that flashed in 
code: two flashes for east, three flashes for 
south, four for west and solid on for north. 
Their 1950 model CAR7 “Electric Eye” 
used this technique until the model was dis- 
continued in 1952. This same flashing light 
method showed up again in 1959 in the 
Channel Master 9523, but using a Crown 
CAR6B cabinet. It turns out that Channel 
Master rotators were made by Crown Con- 
trols from about 1957 into the ’90s. 
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Rotators with position indicator lights. 
Clockwise from top left: Radiart TR-2, 
Channel Master 9523, Radiart Tele-Rotor, 
CDR TR-2C. 


More interesting visually and potentially 
far more accurate were meter type direction 
indicators. These employed a variable re- 
sistor attached to the rotating shaft in the 
head, providing a variable voltage propor- 
tional to the shaft position. A single wire 
conveyed the voltage to the controller, 
which displayed it on a simple voltmeter. 
Crown Controls apparently pioneered this 
type of controller with their CAR6A 
“Tenn-A-Liner” in 1949, in which the 
meter was calibrated in points of the com- 
pass. It was a simple and very popular 
arrangement, used by many manufacturers 
(I counted 15 in my literature search), with 
new models appearing up to the present 
time. The large number of models means 
there’s great variety and opportunity to col- 
lect interesting-looking control boxes. For 
example, Crown Controls produced a much 
more stylish version of their original con- 
troller in 1957, the CAR6B, which sported 
a three-tone color scheme. Channel Master 
sold it as their model 9522 in 1958. Al- 
liance Manufacturing made many versions 
of their popular meter-indicator rotator over 
the years, updating styling and technology: 
the original DIR in 1950, T-10 in 1954, T- 
12 in 1956 (available in three colors), T-20 
in 1963, and the T-45 in 1965. 

Styling definitely had an influence on 
some manufacturers. In 1952, Trio Manu- 
facturing’s model TR2M had a bulky 
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Rotators with a meter indicator. Clockwise 
from top left: Crown CAR6A, Crown 
CAR6B, Alliance T-45, Alliance DIR. 


brown plastic cabinet. By contrast, La- 
Pointe Electronics’ “Vee-D-X” rotator con- 
troller of the same year was a small and 
sleek type that came in heather green and 
cordovan mahogany. Trio did redeem itself 
in late °54 with its trim new “Aristocrat” 
model and its four color choices: Ma- 
hogany, Golden Wheat, Decorator’s Gray, 
and Broege Marble (whatever that is). 
Brach Manufacturing even teamed up with 
Emerson to make a “Radio-Rotator” in 
1956. That would be quite a find! 


More rotators with meter indicators. Clock- 
wise from top left: Trio TR2M, Trio Aristo- 
crat, Emerson-Brach Radio Rotator, La- 
Pointe Vee-D-X. 


The other major category of antenna ro- 
tator is the automatic type. No more hold- 
ing down a switch until the antenna is 
pointed where you want it, just dial in the 
compass direction and in less than a minute 
you’re there. But part two of the story will 
have to wait until the next issue. If you’ve 
enjoyed this, or hated it, or have any sug- 
gestions or comments, please let me know, 
at television@tv-boxes.com. I’d love to 
hear what you collect. 


WORKING FOR DENTRON RADIO COMPANY, continued from page 28 


console about 36 inches high with digital panel 
meters. These prototypes were fully functional 
but were never produced in quantity. 

The Station One was a Morris Messenger 
pet project, which I think it would have been 
very successful. It was to cover 80, 40, and 15 
meters on CW only; the receiver covered the 
full 80/75, 40, and 15 meter bands so SSB 
could be received to monitor activity by turn- 
ing off the sharp CW receive filter. The trans- 
mit power was to be about 40 watts input; giv- 
ing at least 25 watts output on 80 and 40 me- 
ters. This prototype was in the process of 
being finalized when the bank shut Dentron 
down, so it never had the chance to enter pro- 
duction. I have no idea where the prototype 
unit in process wound up. 
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The two-meter Clipperton V 
problem child 


The Clipperton V was a problem child 
when I started at Dentron. This unit was a 
two-meter amplifier for FM, SSB, and AM. It 
took about 10 to 15 watts of drive and ran 
about 250 watts input power to a single 
4CX250. The basic problem with the design 
was insufficient cooling due to too much back 
pressure on the small squirrel cage blower, 
plus issues with the final tank coil and tuning 
capacitor resulting from overheating due to 
the RF current. I found a larger blower that 
could be fitted into the existing amplifier; it 
improved the issue but did not totally solve it. 
I replaced the four turn tank coil with a tuned 

(continued on page 50) 
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AMATEUR RADIO 


EDITED BY JOE FELL, W3GMS, EMAIL: WA3GMS@GMAIL.COM 


The January 2023 Linc Cundall Memorial 


AM & CW Contest Announcement and Other “On Air” Information 


By Joe Fell, W3GMS 


few months from the time of this 
Arie Martha and I will be at- 

tending the AWA Conference. Ac- 
cordingly, when you read this column, the 
2022 Conference will be in the history 
books. As we all reflect on the Conference, 
I know the thoughts will be positive. My 
two favorite parts of the Conference con- 
tinue to be seeing old friends and making 
new ones, as well as learning from the great 
presenters we have each year. Martha con- 
tinues to help out with the registration 
process, which she enjoys. 

The Fall is also a great time to get ready 
for all our great AWA “On Air” operating 
events. Fall weather is such that last minute 
improvements to antennas can be made. The 
antenna is the most important part of the sta- 
tion, especially when operating low power. 
Make it a bit easier for the operator doing 
the work on the receiving end by having the 
best antenna you can get up in the air. 

I am asking for some help with the 160M 
AWA Top Band net. Larry, NEIS has been 
running the net for many years now and 
could use a break. In addition, Larry has 
moved to a new QTH and it will take a 
while for his station to get back operational. 
Check-ins for this net typically span from 
Pennsylvania to Maine. A net control sta- 
tion in the New England area would be 
ideal. Larry can be contacted via his email 
address listed on the QRZ website. 


We need your inputs as to how to get 
more participation in the John Rollins 
Memorial CW/AM DX Contest. Gary, 
WS8PU is doing an excellent job as the new 
AWA Event Coordinator for this event. 
The rules are quite simple. Pre-1970 trans- 
mitter(s) and receiver(s) give you the great- 
est multiplier. Power is limited to 100W 
carrier output on both phone and CW. Scor- 
ing is based on the number of QSOs and 
the multiple is based on your gear, not the 
other person’s gear. Gear prior to 1970 is 
very common so we should have lots of ac- 
tivity for this event, but we do not. Please 
send any suggestions you have to Gary, 
WS8PU and all will be given serious consid- 
eration. Gary’s email can be found on the 
QRZ website. 

Remember, please send in your logs ei- 
ther electronically or by the USPS even if 
you have just one QSO! Many of our events 
have call-signs in one station’s log, but the 
other station never sent in a log. 

Lastly, the announcement from Steve, 
WA8UEG for the Linc Cundall Memorial 
AM and CW Contest is in this column. This 
is a very popular event, second only to the 
Bruce Kelley 1929 QSO Party. Power class 
multipliers and pre-1950 equipment multi- 
pliers are awarded. Many folks operating 
this event use their 1929 and earlier Bruce 
Kelley event gear whereas many others use 
WWII surplus equipment. 


2023 Linc Cundall Memorial AM & CW DX Contest Announcement 
By Steve Fetter, WA8UEG, Event Coordinator 


his contest is designed to favor those 
using low power equipment designed 
or constructed before 1950. As time has 
gone by, a number of adjustments have 
been made to the scoring. The age of the 
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equipment that qualifies for a multiplier 
was raised to gear made prior to 1950. This 
brings out lots of WWII equipment to the 
event. Recently, we streamlined the scoring 
and added AM operation to this event. 
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Newer Hams who did not have to.learn CW 
will now be able to join in the fun with their 
vintage gear. All radio amateurs may par- 
ticipate by submitting their logs and every- 
one sending in a log will be scored. The 
winner will receive a nice plaque. If you’re 
not an AWA member we would like you to 
join the AWA, but membership is not re- 
quired to operate in any of our “On Air” 
events. Please send in shack photos show- 
ing your vintage station. High resolution 
JPEG files sent via email are accepted. 
There is still plenty of time before the event 
to get that pre-1950 gear operational. 
Dates: Wednesday, January 25th, 2023 @ 
2300 GMT to Thursday, January 26th, 2023 


Howard, WB2AHO with the Military GO-9 
transmitter that he used last year in the Linc 
Cundall event. 


@ 2300 GMT and Saturday, January 28th, 
2022 @ 2300 GMT to Sunday, January 
29th, 2022 @ 2300 GMT. As of now, these 
dates should keep QRM to a minimum. 
Bands: 160, 80, 40 and 20 meters. 
Objective: Contact the greatest number 
of AWA members or participating stations 
using your pre-1950 gear. AM and CW 
modes are welcomed. Suggested CW fre- 
quencies are: 1800-1820, 3550-3570, 7100- 
7125 kHz and 14060-14070 + QRM. 
Suggested AM frequencies are: 1885, 
3.835, 3870 through 3.890, 7.290 and 
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14.330 + QRM. Concentrate on 160-meter 
contacts on the hour. Yes, the 80 and 40M 
CW frequencies are in the novice band and 
that has worked well over the years. When 
calling use “AWA AWA de WIGIG” for 
example. 

Note: Due to another major CW event on 
160M for January 28th and 29th, only AM 
operation will be possible on those dates. 
Both CW and AM operation on 160M are 
encouraged on January 25th and 26th. 

Equipment: WWII surplus receivers 
and transmitters are popular during this 
event. Commercial equipment qualifies if 
it has an original prefix model number that 
was introduced prior to January 01, 1950 
(suffix not considered). Updates to trans- 
mitters and receivers also qualify, even if 
they were recently completed. 

Pre-1950 is determined by the original 
date the original model was introduced. We 
go by the prefix of the model number, not a 
change to the suffix added by the manufac- 
turer for improvements or changes made. 
For example, a Harvey Wells TBS-50D 
will qualify with the original date the TBS- 
50 was introduced. The Collins 32V series 
will qualify due to the date the 32V1 was 
introduced, etc. 

Owner-constructed, or other “Home 
Brew” equipment designed from OST, 73, 
or any other period publication or source 
from the period ending December, 1949 
also qualifies. Construction of this equip- 
ment should follow the design as closely as 
possible and use parts from the period, if 
possible. Note: 1929 transmitters and re- 
generative receivers from the BK event 
qualify. Remember, your power multiplier 
is based on input power, plate current x 
plate voltage and not output power. ° 

Scoring: Since the other station’s infor- 
mation will not affect your score, simply 
exchange the other person’s callsign, their 
RST, your name and state. High scorers 
should send in full details on equipment 
and station photos for publication. Your 
transmitter multiplier x your power multi- 
plier determine the points for that particular 
contact exchange. 


(continued on page 46) 
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EQUIPMENT RESTORATION 


BY DAN MERZ, 1268 WHITE BLUFFS ST., RICHLAND, WA 99352 


mdmradio@frontier.com 


Submit restoration tips in Word, WordPerfect or plain text files with any 
illustrations in separate jpeg , tif or bmp files (not embedded in document). 


Restoration of National Airphone 


Somerset Shelbourne 4B Receiver 


was offered a radio from an estate sale 

by a local friend at a bargain price so | 

accepted it, knowing it might be an in- 
teresting radio to learn about and restore for 
this column. It was a 4-tube battery set, and 
the feature that immediately caught my at- 
tention was the single-dial tuning with two 
capacitors linked with three large gears. I 
was able to find the prototype schematic 
published in December, 1924 Radio News, 
though the name of the radio was not iden- 
tified there, only the manufacturer, Na- 
tional Airphone. So far, the Radio News 
and Popular Radio advertisements starting 
in February, 1925 and reference in Radio 
Collectors Guide are the only published 
info I’ve found. This example doesn’t have 
National Airphone identified on the set, and 
Somerset later manufactured radios at their 
Brooklyn location following their separa- 
tion from National Airphone.! Early Som- 
erset ads use the Hudson Street, New York 
address of National Airphone, whereas the 
later ads use the Broadway, Brooklyn ad- 
dress of their manufacturing site, located 
near Pilot, with which they later became af- 
filiated. Somerset ceased their radio line by 
mid-1926, and the 4B wasn’t advertised 
after mid-year 1925. 

The radio has a large cabinet with room 
for batteries and has one stage of RF ampli- 
fication, followed by a detector and two 
audio amplifier tubes. The more deluxe 
Model 4C shown in the ads has a speaker 
installed in a side compartment of a similar 
but larger cabinet. The left hand panel of 
my set was hinged for opening (a modifica- 
tion) whereas the right hand panel is fixed. 
lassume the circuits are the same in models 
4B and 4C, despite the entry in the Radio 
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Collectors Guide indicating two RF stages 
for the 4C and only one for the 4B. My 
Model 4B has only one RF stage with tun- 
ing capacitors in the antenna/grid and plate 
circuit to the grid of the detector. The de- 
scription in the ad does not indicate two RF 
stages for the Model 4C. Moreover, the 
Model 5C in the same ad has two RF stages 
and five tubes and is a “3-dialer” without 
single-dial tuning. National Airphone later 
compromised gain and went to one RF 
stage in order to achieve single-dial tuning 
with a simple three-gear arrangement. The 
three gears are equal in size and are made 
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Somerset 4B before restoration. 


Tuning gear arrangement of the 4B receiver. 
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of a non-metallic fiber material. Like many 
early radios, the tuning knob is indexed 
from 0 to 100 increasing CCW. Somerset 
also marketed a two-dial version, $20 
cheaper at $65,which was likely the same 
radio except for having two dials. The radio 
uses Amperite filament control resistors 
and has no rheostats to control filament 
voltage (or volume!). Thus the 4B was de- 
signed for ease of operation with only sin- 
gle-knob tuning. It does, however, have a 
variable trimmer capacitor in parallel with 
the detector grid tuning capacitor to correct 
for minor gear tracking errors. 

A contemporary radio that is similar in 
circuitry to the Somerset 4B is the Atwater- 
Kent 9C Model 4660, with the same num- 
ber of tubes and circuit, with the exception 
that the 9C is a “‘2-dialer.” The 4B stabilizes 
the RF tube against oscillation by including 
the filament resistance in the tuned circuit 
whereas the 9C uses a damping resistor to 
the grid. The 9C has filament rheostats that 
can be used for volume control and sold for 
$15 less than the 4B. The 9C was intro- 
duced in 1924, not produced for very long, 
and waned at about the same time as the 
4B. A total of about 6,000 9C sets were pro- 
duced, a relatively small number. I would 
venture that the Somerset 4B never was as 
successful, given that by mid-year 1925 its 
advertising had stopped and Somerset of- 
fered better models at low prices. 

I first determined that my 4B’s audio 
transformers and Amperite resistors had 
continuity, as those components often need 
repair. So I was optimistic that this radio 
was going to operate OK once I installed 
the missing 01-A tubes, though bad con- 
nections might be lurking ahead. My radio 
still had old power wires connected to the 
terminals inside so hookup to a battery 
eliminator power supply was going to be 
easy. These power cords were neatly pre- 
pared by a previous user with a covering 
similar to shrink tape, but more like fabric 
tape, over the spade connectors and wire. 
But alas, not a single one of the five wires 
showed continuity between spade connec- 
tors at their ends. They all had crimped con- 
nections that had corroded. So I abandoned 
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these old wires for the time being and used 
my own cable. | 

The wood cabinet was in good condition 
with a little warping of the lid and a few 
other deficiencies. One corner front foot 
has some damage that will be easily re- 
paired using melted shellac stick to fill the 
damaged wood. I have removed some of 
the lid warp by wetting the concave side 
and placing about 30 lb. on the convex side 
with the lid lying against a tile floor. I also 
used a steam iron to impart more hot mois- 
ture to the lid. The left compartment panel 
was modified with a hinge on its left side, 
so it could be swung open to access the 
compartment. This was neatly done but was 
an obvious modification because the long 
wooden strip capping the two compart- 
ments and the center phenolic panel was 
missing and there was about a 3/4" gap just 
below the lid, mostly due to the missing 
strip and some due to the lid’s warp. Green 
felt had been applied to the top of each front 
panel to improve their appearance. This 
was not acceptable, so I decided to replace 
the missing wooden strip, remove the hinge 
and try to reduce the lid warp by steaming 
the lid. I could see the holes in the floor of 
the cabinet where the left panel had origi- 
nally been attached with nails, and was able 
to insert new nails to re-attach the panel. I 
used a couple of glued blocks to secure the 
upper part of the panel. The screw holes for 
holding the wood strip in place were visible 
for each panel when I peeled back the felt 
from the tops of the panels. There was also 
a rather large hole cut in the back of the left 
compartment, perhaps for passing power 
cables. However, each power terminal on 
the radio chassis had a corresponding hole 
that looked original, so I guessed the large 
hole was put there by a previous user for an 
unknown purpose. This hole was not neatly 
cut so I planned to fill the hole with a wood 
block. The Somerset decal on the underside 
of the lid was missing but its outline was 
apparent in the finish there. I found an ex- 
ample of this colorful decal on a Model 5A 
being sold on eBay. Parts of the finish ap- 
peared to have been repaired, but most ap- 
peared original and in acceptable condition 
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Circuit of the prototype 4B receiver. 


with the exception of the two front panels 
where some of the toning is missing. 

The prototype circuit shown above is 
close to that used in my 4B. The main dif- 
ference is that my set has two capacitors that 
are not included in the prototype schematic. 
There is a 0.0005 pF cap connected from 
plate of the detector to the filament and a 
0.05 pF cap connected from the B+ to 
ground, the same capacitances as used in the 
Atwater-Kent 9C. The circuitry appears 
original and unmolested, and the capacitors 
are the type typical of the date of manufac- 
ture so I assume that they are original. 

Another feature that needed adjustment 
was the gear linkage between the two tun- 
ing capacitors, which had become shifted 
so the capacitors were not in synchronized 
rotation, being offset by about 50 degrees. I 
noticed that the gears were not engaging 
correctly when I first rotated the dial. 
I believe that some blockage, dirt or 
particles had prevented smooth en- 
gagement and that uncoupled rotation 
had resulted in more rotation of one 
capacitor than the other. The tuning 
capacitors were obviously off by 
about a quarter turn from one another. 
The set screw of the center gear had a 
broken screwdriver slot so I opted to 
remove the front dial and push the en- 
tire central gear and its shaft out to re- 
store synchronization. I was then able 
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to remove the damaged set screw with pli- 
ers and install a new one. Once I re-in- 
stalled the central gear with both capacitors 
in the closed position, the coupling was 
smooth and reliable and the two capacitors 
moved together. I anticipated having to re- 
adjust the relative position of the two ca- 
pacitors if the trimmer variable capacitor on 
the detector coil is not effective in peaking 
a signal. 

Once I abandoned the corroded power 
wires and used the cable I normally use to 
power battery sets, the 4B played loudly be- 
yond my expectations. I had an intermittent 
problem with the Amperite cartridges, but 
once I scraped them a bit on the ends where 
they contact the chassis clips the radio 
played reliably. I’m not sure that they func- 
tion as regulators any longer, but that’s not 
important when using a power supply that 


Restored 4B receiver. 
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has a stable A battery source. They measure 
two to three ohms, which drops the filament 
voltage by less than a volt, but my power 
supply is adjustable in any case. One of the 
cartridges had been repaired in the past with 
a fine piece of resistance wire soldered to 
each end. This one now has a resistance less 
than 0.5 ohms, so one audio tube has a 
somewhat higher filament voltage than the 
other three tubes. 

When tuning, I noticed that the local sta- 
tion at 610 kHz tuned at two distinct posi- 
tions of the dial. I needed to bring the two 
tuning capacitors into more appropriate 
synchronization. The easiest way to do this 
was to loosen the detector tuning capacitor, 
swing its gear away from the central dial 
gear, peak the tuning of the detector by 
hand on its gear, and return the gear to syn- 
chronization. I removed two of the three 
panel mounting screws and loosened the 
third so I could rotate the capacitor frame 
enough to disengage its gear and adjust the 


AMATEUR RADIO, continued from page 42 


Equipment Multipliers: MOD (1950 
and after) TX and RX = | point, OT TX 
(pre-1950) and Modern RX (1950 and 
after) = 2 points, OT TX and RX, (both pre- 
1950) = 3 points. 

Power Multiplier: 0-50 Watts Input = 4 
points, 51-150 Watts Input = 3 points, 151 
Watts and higher = 2 points. 

Examples: OT TX and OT RX running 
40 watts = 12 points (3 x4 = 12 points). OT 
TX and Modern RX running 100 watts = 3 
points (2 x 3 = 6 points). Modern TX and 
RX RX running 50 watts = 4 points (1 x4= 
4 points). 

Note: Scoring for AM and CW contacts 
are the same. You may work the same sta- 
tion on CW and AM on a given band and 
log that as two separate QSOs. 

Logs: Please submit a log even if you 
only have a handful of contacts. If you are 
working a non-member, please be courte- 
ous and help them with the scoring if they 
show interest. We need more participants, 
and the best way is by being helpful. Log 
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tuning. The resultant offset was about 25 
degrees, or 14% of the capacitor rotation 
with the detector capacitor being higher. 
There is no high voltage on or near the ca- 
pacitor, so I felt safe doing this while the 
radio was playing. I set the trimming ca- 
pacitor at a mid-range position before this 
adjustment so it would be able to peak the 
signal once the tuning capacitor was back 
in synchronization. This technique was rel- 
atively easy, compared to loosening a set 
screw on the gear shaft—and could be done 
with the radio playing. This process took 
only a few minutes. The radio seems to tune 
from about 550 to 1000 kHz. It is notewor- 
thy that this set lacks any means of volume 
control other than detuning, which proba- 
bly was a cost-saving measure. 
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sheets are available on the website or from 
yours truly if you don’t have email. We 
need them by February 12, 2023, in order 
to meet the deadline for the Journal. 

Please email me at smfetter@ 
verizon.net with any questions, concerns, 
or suggestions. 

Please send your downloaded completed 
log sheet to the following address no later 
than February 12th, 2023: 

Steve Fetter, WA8UEG 

263 McKay Road 

Henryville, PA 18332 

Emailing your log to the email address 
listed below is also fine. If you email your 
log, you will receive confirmation back that 
I received it within three days. 

Email: smfetter@verizon.net 

Good luck! I look forward to working 
you in this year’s contest. 

/3, 

Steve, WASUEG 

AWA Linc Cundall Event Coordinator 
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BRUCE KARL BAUR 

Family and friends are sad to announce 
that on July 14, 2022 they had to say good- 
bye to Bruce Karl Baur of Milwaukie, 
Oregon. Born in Puyallup, Washington to 
Karl E. Baur and Mary G. (Pump) Baur on 
April 20, 1944, Bruce’s family moved to 
Milwaukie, Oregon in 1950. He graduated 
from Milwaukie High School in 1963, and 
attended Oregon State University for one 
year. In 1964 Bruce returned to Milwaukie 
while he attended Multnomah College and 
worked part-time. Bruce was first hired by 
Tektronix in June of 1966 as a part-time 
summer employee. He served in the 
United States Army from 1967 to 1969 at 
Fort Polk, Louisiana, then returned to Ore- 
gon in August of 1969. 

On June 13, 1970, Bruce and Nancy 
Tabor were mar- 
ried. Bruce returned 
to Tektronix in 
cable production as 
an Electrical Me- 
chanical Technician 
and Electronic De- 
sign Technician, 
while attaining his 
Bachelor of Sci- 
ence/Engineering 
degree at Portland 
State University in 
the evenings. In 1978 he was awarded his 
degree, and began working on informa- 
tion display products, specializing in 
power supply design and electromagnetic 
interference (EMI) issues. The Tektronix 
Printers Division was purchased by Xerox 
in September of 1999. Bruce worked for 
Xerox from January, 2000 to February, 
2006, as senior Electronic Engineer, fol- 
lowing his 33 years at Tektronix. After re- 
tiring from Xerox, he was asked to return 
as a consultant for several years. He also 
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SILENT KEYS 


We record the passing of the following AWA members with deep regret. 
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served as a consulting engineer for several 
other electronics companies. Bruce was 
awarded United States patents through 
Tektronix, and three with Xerox. He was 
a 32-year member of the Institute of Elec- 
trical and Electronics Engineers. He was 
also a member of the Northwest Vintage 
Radio Society for over 20 years. He has 
been contributing his time to the Vin- 
tageTek Museum in Cedar Hills, Oregon, 
starting before it opened in 2010. 

Bruce passed peacefully on July 14, 
2022 with his beloved family and grand- 
dog Zoey close by. He is survived by his 
wife of 52 years, Nancy Baur, three sons, 
two grandchildren, two daughters-in-law, 
a sister, a brother, a stepdaughter, and other 
relatives. He was preceded in death by his 
sister, Janis Mary Baur. Bruce Baur will be 
remembered as a loving and generous hus- 
band, father, son, brother, and friend. He 
was a mentor and shared his vast knowl- 
edge with so many. He was a diagnostic 
genius, with a gift for problem solving. 


LEONARD “LEN” GESSIN, SR., 
WA2ZNC 

It is with a very heavy hearts that we in- 
form you that Len Gessin passed away at 
age 89 on Monday, September 19, 2022 at 
FF Thompson Hospital in Canandaigua, 
New York. He was born in Rochester, 
New York to the late Robert and Pearl 
(Rosenberg) Gessin. After graduating 
from High School, 
Len served his 
country in the 
Unites States Army 
during the Korean 
War. Following 
Len’s discharge 
from the military, 
he began his career 
with the Monroe 
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County Department of Public Safety, 
where he became an Assistant Superinten- 
dent. Len had a passion for wireless com- 
munications. He was a lifelong amateur 
radio operator (WA2ZNC), and volun- 
teered for the Antique Wireless Museum in 
Bloomfield, New York, where as a Mu- 
seum Historian, he welcomed visitors and 
guided tours. If the Museum was open for 
visitors, Len usually was there. 

Len was a member of multiple organi- 
zations, including Antique Wireless As- 
sociation, Rochester Amateur Radio As- 
sociation, Honeoye-Hemlock American 
Legion, Eagle Lodge 619 and Pittsford 
Volunteer Ambulance. 

Len is predeceased by his first wife, 
Onnalee Gessin; his second wife, Marian 
Mortenson-Gessin; and his companion; 
Barbara Bott. He is survived by his chil- 
dren, Leonard Gessin Jr. (Lisa Beadle), 
Scott (Karen) Gessin, Terry Green (Dick 
Milton) and Jeffrey (Dorene) Green; his 
brother; Bernard Gessin, six grandchil- 
dren, and a very large and beloved ex- 
tended family. 

Len was an interesting, likable friend. 
He was always ready help in any way he 
could and extremely knowledgeable. He 
made friends easily. Len will be sorely 
missed by his many friends whose lives 
he touched. 

— Contributed by Robert Hobday, 
AWA President 


RICHARD PAUL HURLBUT 

It is with great sadness that we an- 
nounce the death of Richard Paul Hurlbut 
of Toronto, Ontario, Canada, who passed 
away on July 22, 2022, at the age of 84, 
leaving to mourn family and friends. Born 
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November 4, 1937, 
Paul enjoyed a ca- 
reer as an employee 
of Bell Canada, re- 
tiring after 40 years 
of service. 

He is survived by 
his sons, Richard 
(Dan), Ree ond (Helen) and Ronald 
(Ruby), two grandchildren, seven sib- 
lings, and his friend Bogdan. 


DANIEL F. MICHNAY, K9EA 
DANIEL F. MICHNAY, 84, of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana died peacefully at home on 
Tuesday, June 21, 2022, surrounded by his 
family. Born Nov. 19, 1937, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, he was the son of the late Andrew 
and Mary Michnay. He worked as an Elec- 
trical Engineer, Military Communications, 
retiring from ITT (Harris) after 41 years of 
service. Dan held degrees from Case Insti- 
tute of Technology, 
Purdue University, 
and Indiana Univer- 
sity. He was a life- 
long ham radio oper- 
ator, establishing the 
hobby early in life, 
and was an active 
member of Little 
Red Barn Net. Dan loved music and for 
many years sang in the choir as a member 
of First Presbyterian Church. He also 
greatly enjoyed spending summers with his 
family at the cottage in Canada. Dan is sur- 
vived by his wife of 57 years, Elaine Mich- 
nay; three daughters and two grandchil- 
dren. He was preceded in death by two 
brothers and four sisters. 
— Contributed by Erik Winning 


Please submit all information about members who have become Silent Keys to David 
D. Kaiser, Editor, 375 Yarmouth Road, Rochester, NY 14610, e-mail: awajournaleditor@ 
antiquewireless.org. Silent Key notifications must confirm the person’s death by one of 
the following means: a letter from a family member, a copy of a newspaper obituary 
notice, a copy of a death certificate, a letter from the family lawyer or the executor or 
mail returned by the U.S. Postal Service marked “Deceased.” 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


,  Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment 
4} for personal use. The AWA J ournal classified ads are also available 
y for browsing in the “AWA Journal Online Edition” on our Internet 
website (www.antiquewireless.org). Please observe the following: 

(1) include as SASE if acknowledgement is desired; (2) material 
=a ee must be more than 25 years old and related to electronic commu- 
your full name, address and zip code; (4) repeats require another notice 


(we are not organized to repeat automatically); (5) the AWA is not responsible for any trans- 
action; and (6) we retain the right to reduce an ad’s size if over seven lines. Email all ads to: 
David D. Kaiser, Editor at: awajournaleditor@antiquewireless.org or send mail to David D. 
Kaiser at 375 Yarmouth Road, Rochester, NY 14610. 
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FOR SALE — GENERAL 


Several console radios. RCA, Philco, 
Zenith, Magnavox, etc. Some operating. 
Some need cabinet work. Located in Mass- 
achusetts. For further info contact Jonathan 
Bouvé at 781-749-0445. Email: 
jonathan.bouve24@gmail.com . 


Collection of 450 books about the develop- 
ment and applications of magnetron tubes, 
including early and very rare books. Fifteen 
binders full of articles, copies and letters 
about it. Collection of 140 magnetron tubes, 
including very rare ones. All in one batch. 
Details and lists available on request from 
Derk Rouwhorst, Noorderhagen 56, 
7491ASS Delden, the Netherlands. 
_ Email: derkrouwhorst@hotmail.com. 


Radio catalogs: Allied, Lafayette, WRL, 
Burstein Applebee, Walter Ashe, others; 
ARRL and Editor’s & Engineers Hand- 
books; magazines: Popular Electronics, 
Radio-Electronics, Radio-Craft, Radio 
News, Electronics Illustrated, Electronics 
World, Shortwave Craft, CO, HR,73, OST, 
Heathkit, Knight, EICO and other manuals. 
A.J. Bernard, P.O. Box 690098,Orlando, 
FL 32869, (407) 351-5536 or email: 
ni4q@ juno.com. 


Capacitors—paper in oil (PIO) and very 
high voltage ceramic. Some new, most are 
used, none leaking. PIO caps .5, 1, and 2 uF 
@ 330VAC/400VDC or 600VDC $1.00 
each; 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, or 10 uF @ 600/1000 
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VDC $2.50; .001-15 uF (1500V+) quoted on 
request. Shipping extra. Email or call 
me with your needs. Bill Tomkiewicz, 
Tel. (585) 889-1208 or email at: interl1@ 
rochester.rr.com. 


Heathkit manuals, 300+ AWA Museum sur- 
plus. Updated list and contact details at 
www.bit.ly/AWACQH. Tom Bavis, c/o 
AWA Museum, PO Box 421, Bloomfield 
NY 14469. 


Rider Manuals: Volumes | to 21, with Index, 
in excellent condition. Also, a large number 
of SAMS. All material is pick-up only, near 
Binghamton NY. Please email me 
at wa2ejt59@stny.rr.com or leave a telephone 
message before 8:30 p.m. Eastern time at 
607-754-2848 — I will return your call. Thank 
you. Joe Long, WA2EJT. 


WANTED — GENERAL 


Five KNOBS for restoration of Hallicrafters 
SX-111 receiver: RF Gain; Main Dial; 
Function; Antenna Trim; Pointer 
Reset. Will buy whatever ones you can 
spare. Contact Bill Hopkins, AA2YV at 
whopkin4@naz.edu or leave a message at 
585-586-5009. 


Omnigraph telegraph trainer for parts— 
junker OK. Needed to restore one for display 
at the Thomas Edison Depot Museum. I can 
copy the needed parts and return to you if nec- 
essary. Thank you! Dave Dazer, Port Huron, 
MI 810 990-4185 or ddazer@phmuseum.org. 
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Radio and wireless apparatus and parts 
made in Rhode Island, including the follow- 
ing manufacturers: Standard Radio & Elec- 
tric Co (Giblin Radioear), Royal Radio 
(PolleRoyal), Allan T Hanscom, Walter W 
Massie Wireless, CeCo Tube Co, Triad 
Tube Co, Argus Tube Co, Blackstone Tube 
Co, Everite Tube Co, United Tube Co, 
Coto-Coil Co, Apco Manufacturing, India 
Ivory Co, Warren Radio Phone, William E. 
Cheever (WECCO), Martin-Copeland Co 
(Mar-Co), Inlaid Co, Frank B. Perry & 
Sons, Hope Webbing, Ford Radio 
Co, Donle Electric Co, Bell Products 
Co, Willemin Radio Co, Everett Scanlon 


Radio Co, Radio Progress magazines from 
the 20s, O E Cote Keys, DEFELCO Battery 
Co, Sahara Dry Battery Co, Edson Radio 
Sales, Electrical Products Manufacturing 
Co (Dymac). Len Arzoomanian, 508-958- 
7391, arzoo623@webrightservices.net. 


Japanese WWII tubes for a restoration of 
a Type 94-3C receiver. Types UFI109A, 
UZ135, UF134, UF111A, UY133A. These 
have a 1 volt filament, 5 or 6 USA pin 
or British 4 pin base. Ray Robinson, 
VK2NO, email: robinson@tuberadio.com, 
vk2no@ yahoo.com. 


WORKING FOR DENTRON RADIO COMPANY, continued from page 40 


line tank circuit; it further improved the unit 
but did not totally solve the issue. A prototype 
of a new version of the Clipperton V was built 
using an RCA 8122 tetrode tube; it worked 
great but never made it to production. Like 
most prototypes, I have no idea what hap- 
pened to it. 


The one prototype I still own, the 
MLX-7400 SSB-CW transceiver 


The only prototype I currently have from 
my Dentron days is the MLX-7400 160 to 10 
meter SSB-CW transceiver with digital fre- 
quency readout and two internal VFOs. The 
unit was not finished when Dentron was 
closed down; I bought it not working for a low 


THE BACK PAGE, continued from page 52 


in rank since he is wearing canvas-top 
boots versus the leather boots on the fellow 
on the right. 

_ The portable field station pictured on the 
front cover utilized an antenna mounted on 
an extension ladder that could have a ten- 
dency to become quite shaky in the wind! 
The antenna depicts an incredible example 
of one brave cadet at the top of the tower, 
calmly using binoculars. The instructor 
must be the hatless operator wearing head- 
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price at the auction to sell Dentron’s assets, 
and I finished it about a year and a half after 
Dentron was gone. I still have it and it works 
very well. 


Fate of my leased car 


I kept my company-leased car for about six 
months after Dentron closed down by paying 
the lease company directly. It was a nice car 
but not worth $447.00 per month. I bought a 
1970 Lincoln Continental Mark III when I 
turned in the leased Oldsmobile Toronado; I 
liked the Lincoln much better and it could 
have easily blown away the Olds, perfor- 
mance-wise. I had the Mark III for years and 
enjoyed it a lot. 


phones at the far left. A notation on the 
back of the photo reads: A field wireless 
station at Culver. That antenna image is a 
hoot!! 

The school was founded in 1894 as the 
Culver Military School, and is located on the 
shores of Lake Maxinkuckee near the present 
town of Culver, Indiana. Now known as Cul- 
ver Academies, the school currently offers 
programs for young men and young women, 
as well as summer schools and camps. 
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Now AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 
— All profits are used to support the Museum — 


Many other AWA items and a Museum Store order form are available on the AWA website at: 
http://www.antiquewireless.org/museum-storel .html NOTE: A printed copy of the order form 
is available on request (see Ordering Merchandise section below). 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE ON CD uu.......ccccccssssrcesssresesssscsssesccssscssessccssscssessoees 


BOOKS 

The most popular AWA Review ever produced, the Atwater Kent Story by Ralph Williams 
originally issued as AWA Review #12, is available as a CD. Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; 
elsewhere, add $5. 


Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max De Henseler, HB9RS, is also 
back as a CD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, 
and his book provides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-il- 
lustrated book has 245 pages, a nice Index and several handy lists of models and features. 
Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5. 


THE AWA JOURNAL (OTB) 

Volume 1 (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) 
Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) 
Volume 3 (Contains all issues from February, 1997 - November, 2011 
Price for one volume: $36 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 

Price for any two volumes: $65 US, postpaid in U.S. ; elsewhere, add $5 
Price for all three volumes: $99 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY 

Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s Bulletin 
(now The AWA Journal) and The AWA Review. In addition there are photos from the 
“lost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou Moreau on military 
keys, and the long-awaited update of the “Early Telegraph Makers” list by Roger Reinke. 
There are three ways of browsing the content of this CD: The chronological list of article ti- 
tles, a subject index and an author index. Compiled and edited by Prof. Tom Perera, 
WITP. Price is $15 postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere add $5. 


AWA REVIEWS 

Prior issues of the AWA Review are also available on CDs. Volumes 1-5, Volumes 6-10, Vol- 
umes 11-13, Volumes 19-24, Volumes 25-26, Volumes 27-29, and Volumes 30-31 are avail- 
able on seven CDs. Price for one CD, $25 US; any two CDs, $43; any four CDs, $80; all 
seven CDs, $140, postpaid in US. Elsewhere, add $5. 


AWA, PIUN......ccccccccccsccssccccccccccsscscccesccssscccccccccescccscsceeeescsecceesnaesssssccssccecccccssseneaeccessseeeeeees 
Antique Wireless Association name and logo in gold lettering on a dark blue cloisonné back- 
ground; 1" in diameter; clutch mounted. Price: $6 U.S., elsewhere, add $3 


AWA JOURNAL (OTB) and REVIEW BACK ISSUEG.......csssssssssesssssssssssessssseeseseeeenens 


See a list of available back issues on the Museum Store Order Form (see below). 


ORDERING MERCHANDISE | 
The Museum Store Order Form and current list of available merchandise is available for 
download on the AWA website at: https://www.antiquewireless.org/homepage/awa-store- 


order-form.html or by writing Stan Avery at P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469. Make 
checks out to “AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum Store at the same address. 
Contact Stan with any questions about Museum purchases. 
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THE BACK PAGE 


Interesting Images from the AWA Museum Archives 
BY JAMES KREUZER, N2GHD, MEDIA LIBRARIAN 


Culver Cadets Learn About Wireless 


he above image depicts two young men in training using the Culver Military 
School’s wireless outfit. After close examination, it appears to show a well-con- 
structed homebrew outfit that utilized a tapped helix and a United Wireless spark 

key, probably dating from 1910-1914. Insulators were installed as feet on the set adding an 
unusual detail, and a two-slide tuner was mounted on top, functioning as the receiver. An 
antenna installation can be seen on the top spire of the adjacent building. The back of the 
photo bears the notation: Many boys at Culver, Indiana are interested in wireless telegra- 
phy. One might assume that the operator on the right, wearing one more stripe, is the in- 
structor. Curiously, the lad on the left copying code appears to be older but possibly lower 
(continued on page 50) 
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